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Last year, the third edition of ‘“The Canned 
Food Reference Manual” was published and 
offered to those professional people who influ- 
ence the eating habits of America’s millions. 


The response to American Can Company’s 
offer was prompt and overwhelming. To date, 
12,602 copies of the Manual have been dis- 
tributed, to every state in the union, and to 
51 foreign countries. 


The publishing and distribution of ‘The 
Canned Food Reference Manual” is another 
step in the Canco program of disseminating 
useful information where it counts in sales 
and profits to you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. fcanco) 


@ These are the people who are using ( 
“The Canned Food Reference Manual”’ 
Physicians Canco Customers \ 
Public Health Officials Home Economists 
Dietitians Armed Services 
Nurses Hospitals 
Biologists Libraries 
Bacteriologists Trade Associations 
Food Technologists Government Agencies i 


Instructors Universities { 
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NEW 
cooLs 

60 GALLONS 

FROM BOILING 

TO 180° F IN 

FIVE MINUTES 


Made of stainless steel, these 
new LEE Cooling Pans are 
designed to reduce the cool- 
ing cycle from hours to 
minutes. Meet or exceed 
the rigid sanitary require- 
ments set up by most local 
or state authorities. 


en Write for Bulletin LM-14 today. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


' 404 Pine Street, Philipsburg, Pa. 
ALL LEE KETTLES ARE MADE TO A.S.M.E. CODE 
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ROBINS Perforated Process Crates 
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Single Bail Perforated Process Crate 


Perforated crates of heavy steel plates will 
outlast the ordinary slatted crate several 
times and will also prevent the damaging of 
small cans, as frequently happens when using 
the slatted crates. 


Of all welded construction—cost of upkeep 
less than any other type of crate—no bulg- 
ing of bottom. 


Body and bottom of No. 12 gauge steel with 
the bottom angle ring 2 x 2 x 3/16; top 
ring 2% x Y2; heavy upright braces. The 
most substantial perforated crate made. 


Crate is made with single or double bail. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
4 Tier 3 Tier 
Outside Diameter ... 38” 38” 
Inside Diameter .... 361/8" 361/8" 


Height Outside .... 223/4" 18” 
Height inside ...... 20" 15 1/4" 
Height Overall 


a“ 
1 


Steel Bail Diameter 


A. K. ROBINS & €0., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 
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Stacking 
Palletized Unit Load Handling 


Dunnage, either paper fibre or 
wood, should be laid between stack 
and concrete floor, or wherever there 
is danger of dampness from any 
type floor. Space should always be 
left between pile and wall to permit 
air circulation; eighteen to twenty- 
four inches is ordinarily sufficient. 
Clearance must be left between the 
tops of piles and ceilings, sprinkler 
heads, and beam and pipe obstruc- 
tions to permit access for inventory, 
inspection, and the use of fire fight- 
ing equipment. 


Main and cross aisles must be 
wide enough for free use of truck- 
ing and conveying equipment. Neat, 
evenly piled stacks reduce damage 
from handling and from moving 
warehouse equipment. The marking 
of aisles by painting lines on the 
warehouse floors is an aid to neat 
stacking. Aisle corners of stacks 
should be protected by wooden or 
metal guards to prevent damage 
from moving equipment. 


The size of the blocks will depend 
on the space available and the num- 
ber of cases in the different lots to 
be stored. Cross-stacking of alter- 
nate layers should always be prac- 
ticed in order to bind stacks and 
prevent their falling. There are 
many patterns for building solid 
blocks of various sizes. Cases of 
six No. 10 cans may be piled in 
layers of sixes or fives alternately. 
Cases of twenty-four No. 2 cans 
may be stored in tiers of 7, 9, 10, or 
12; cases of twenty-four No. 2% 
cans may be piled in tiers of 7, 9, or 
10. In each tier some of the cases 
are piled lengthwise and the rest 
crosswise, so as to make an even 
oe many other patterns are pos- 
sible. 


Where high stacking is practiced, 
it is preferable to build the stack on 
a larger base. In high stacks con- 
taining single lots of canned goods 
it is sometimes the practice to build 
a single interlocking block from wall 
to aisle. Straight piles evenly 
stacked are most necessary where 
cases are piled high and the danger 
of toppling becomes greater. 


PALLETIZED UNIT LOAD HANDLING 


Recent years have seen a large 
increase in the use of systems of 
unit load handling of palletized 
materials for transport in plant, 
warehouse, and shipment. Unitized 
load handling was found most effec- 
tive in the solution of the tremen- 
dous materials handling problems 
encountered in the task of world- 
wide supply undertaken by the 
services during World War II. 


Unit Loads of Canned Goods in 


Partly as a result of that effective- 
ness, widespread efforts have been 
made to adopt such handling sys- 
tems to industries operating on a 
competitive basis. 


Applied to canned food warehous- 
ing, unit load handling may or may 
not be successful, depending on a 
number of conditions. Here again a 
careful study of the unit load han- 
dling system proposed, the equip- 
ment investment required and the 
savings of labor cost in the han- 
dling tasks to be performed will 
show whether or not the installa- 
tion will be economical in the ware- 
housing operation under considera- 
tion. 


A pallet is essentially a shallow 
two-faced skid so constructed that 
the lifting arms of a fork or lift 
truck may be inserted between its 
faces, and pallet and load trans- 


poses or stored as a single unit. 
allets have been constructed of a 
variety of materials, in varying de- 
sign, and of different sizes. Because 
their use is relatively new, their 
is not well standard- 
ized. 


Pallets used in handling canned 
foods have been most commonly 
made of wood. Soft wood pallets are 
lighter and cheaper than those made 
of hard wood or heavy plywood, but 
they splinter and wear more quickly, 
require more 
maintenance, and 
do not last as long. 
Light metal pal- 
lets, such as alu- 
minum, are being 
made; these have 
a much longer 
usable life and are 
economical be- 
cause of their 
lighter weight 
when used in ship- 
ping palletized 
goods, but the ini- 
tial cost is much 
greater. They are 
at present not 
common in canned 
food warehousing 
because of their 
cost and the small 
volume which is 
shipped in unit 
loads. Currently disposable pallets 
made of fibreboard, light plywood 
and plastic impregnated paper are 
being used,: but these may still be 
considered in the development stage 
at present. 


Corrugated paperboard or fibre- 
board can be used in handling unit 
loads without pallets through the 
attachment of a gripping device and 
carrier plate to standard fork-lift 
trucks; this pees unit load base is 
intended to be disposable. 


Cartons 


*“Storage of Canned Foods,” 
sections of which will continue 
to appear in this series of ads, is 
now being printed in bulletin 
form. Forcomplimentary copies, 
please write to Department A, 
Continental Can Company, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT CONTINENTAL AS A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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EDITORIALS 


into the active packing season of 1949 canners are 

perhaps more sales minded than ever before at 
this time of the year. Gone are the days when the 
whole organization can concentrate on production for 
three or four months of the year. Some one has to be 
out beating the bushes, making friends and influencing 
people to buy “your” brand. As a matter of fact, there 
is a certain psychological advantage in having “new 
pack” for sale. People somehow have the idea they are 
fresher or better than the old. Mass displays in the 
local store, during the packing season, calling atten- 
tion to new pack items, have proven highly successful 
sales stimulants in the past. Although we have come a 
long way from the days when most housewives put 
aside everything to preserve the year’s supply of fruits 
and vegetables in season, there still remains a certain 
sense of pride and satisfaction in well stocked pantry 
shelves, even though commercially processed. Wide 
awake retailers will capitalize on this natural inclina- 
tion by offering special prices on new pack case lots in 
connection with mass displays. Thinking canners will 
encourage and promote this merchandising idea. 


Mr. Robert Mueller, Managing Editor of the “Pro- 
gressive Grocer” tells you elsewhere in this issue that 
the ultimate movement and sales of “your brand’’ is 
intimately dependent on the good will of the retailer— 
eye level and special island displays. 


Gin OPPORTUNITY—As the industry swings 


And that brings us to the nub of the kernel. How to 
influence the retailer in favor of your brand and how to 
convince him (and the wholesaler) to purchase in suf- 
ficient quantities to permit a sale of this kind. 


It goes without saying that an attractive and eye 
appeal ng label, a generous blank space for pricing 
(about which much has been said) and other things 
mentioied by Mr. Mueller will open the door for a cer- 
tain br.nd. Quality and a price that will insure a profit 
to the retailer and will bring the homemaker back, are 
of course, most important. Local tie-in newspaper ad- 
Vertising, point of sale material and other sales 
helps are a sure road to the retailer’s heart. These 
are in general the methods used by the National Ad- 
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vertiser. They can and should be practiced propor- 
tionately by the average and smaller canner. 

All of which, of course, is dependent on the establish- 
ment of regular customers. There are a good many 
average or smaller concerns in business today who 
have failed through the years to establish regular out- 
lets. Till now they have somehow managed to get by 
by shipping to the highest bidder with no thought of 
follow up or repeat sales. The basis of the sale is price 
and price alone. There will, no doubt, always be that 
type of buyer and at least some canners of that type. 
Someone always seems to take the place of those forced 
out by bankruptcy. “The poor you will have always”. 
But it becomes more and more apparent that successful 
cannery operation depends on steady, satisfied cus- 
tomers, with a dependable source of supply throughout 
the year. 


BUYERS LABELS—Any discussion of sales policy 
is hardly complete without a consideration of the prac- 
tice of packing for buyers’ labels. This column has 
always held and preached, if you please, that giving 
your label to a buyer is like selling your birthright for 
a mess of pottage. We have not changed in that opin- 
ion. Packers of that type are completely at the mercy 
of a few well organized, highly competitive buyers. 
They own completely the label, which is the real in- 
trinsic value of the business, without which the sales to 
the consumer cannot be made. To them goes all the 
glory and the prestige and the profit of an excellent 
pack. Right now they are hard put to find the desired 
quality due to the competition of the National Adver- 
tiser. Right now the proposition looks good to the 
small quality packer also hard pressed by the same 
force. It seems but a natural turn to obtain the sup- 
port of the distributor. Sure enough that support will 
be obtained but it will be for the label—not your label. 
What will happen when the battle of the giants takes 
place? Who will take the licking? The distributors? 
With your label gone and the going tough that’s hard- 
ly likely. So if you would sell your independence and 
in effect take a job for someone else with him calling 
all the signals, then we say start packing for the job- 
ber’s label. 
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DDT PAINT DEATH TO INSECTS 


One application lasts for extended period—Eliminates continuous 
spraying—Provides extact control of insecticide and eliminates 


waste. 


An outstanding development giving 
years of effective control of insects, 
through the incorporation of DDT di- 
rectly into oil-base paints, is announced 
by Sonoco Products Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C. These products offer definite 
advantages over present known methods 
of applying insecticides. 

After years of research and field tests, 
two unique interior paints with superior 
insecticidal properties (a flat paint and 
a gloss enamel) are now being added to 
their regular line of protective coatings. 

Sonoco Products company is the first 
to successfully develop an enamel type 
paint which is lethal to flies, mosquitoes, 
roaches, gnats, etc. A semi-gloss enamel 
will soon be marketed which, together 
with the flat and gloss, will give a com- 
plete line of interior insecticidal paints, 
insuring control over all common insect 
pests for extended periods of time. 

The Sonoco Laboratory and Chemical 
Department, in conjunction with inde- 
pendent insecticidal laboratories have 
now completed series of tests, including 
practical home applications, which defi- 
nitely prove the effectiveness of these 
paints against insects for more than 
three years. Thus, users can expect re- 
lief from insects for the normal life of 
the paint. The possibilities with this 
type of insecticidal application are tre- 
mendous and Sonoco Products Company 
feels that it will be of untold value in 
most industries, businesses, hospitals, 
and homes. 


The manufacturers stress the fact that 
“our insecticidal paints are formulated 
for durability, servicability, and ease of 
application as well as for maximum toxi- 
city to insects. They are of as high qual- 
ity as any other standard paints on the 
market”. 


EARLY WORK 


This work was first undertaken about 
the time that DDT hit the “restricted” 
war-time market. Some investigators had 
reported that DDT could not be success- 
fully incorporated in oil-base paints, but 
Sonoco Chemists, Baynard R. Whaley 
and W. A. Biggs, Jr., thought differently. 
Knowing that sulphur would “bloom”, or 
crystalize, and migrate to the surface of 
rubber materials, as is commonly seen on 
automobile tires, they reasoned that 
DDT should act in the same way. This 
theory was soon proven correct and DDT 
was found to migrate out of the paint 
to its surface. At the same time, there 
were numerous difficulties to be overcome 
and years of testing were required be- 
fore these paints could be offered to the 
consumer. So successful was it, that 


patent applications were filed and the 
paints put into production. 

Early tests were enlarged upon and 
the members of the Sonoco Chemical De- 
partment became guinea pigs by using 
their homes as proving grounds. Many 
panels were finished and exposed in a 
variety of ways in and about the Chem- 
ical Department area. At the same time 
private laboratories were engaged to as- 
sist in this part of the program. This 
test work is still being carried on and 
will continue in order to keep abreast of 
any possible improvements. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


From an economic standpoint the use 
of an insecticidal paint appears by far 
to be the most practical method of insect 
control. With these paints, the control 
of insects is obtained very cheaply since 
the toxic material is applied at the same 
time an area is being given the finish 
coat of paint. Also, there is no waste of 
insecticide into the air such as largely 
occurs during normal application of 
sprays. The toxic material is applied 


uniformly over the entire desired surface 
and only where needed, thereby giving 
complete control of those areas. 


Not only are these insecticidal paints 
less wasteful but there should be less 
danger of harmful effects of DDT to 
persons since, by painting, there is not 
the undesired contamination of adjacent 
areas and equipment such as occurs 
through the use of sprays and dusts. 
Since one application lasts for a long 
period of time—even years—the neces- 
sity of a continuous spraying schedule is 
eliminated and the hazard to personnel 
applying the spray is thereby reduced to 
a minimum. 


THE WAY IT WORKS 


Some of the contributing factors to 
the long toxic life of these films are: (1) 
The DDT migrates very slowly and uni- 
formly to the surface and, being a part 
of the film, is anchored there. (2) Re- 
moval of the crystals by air currents, in- 
sects, light brushing or wiping is thereby 
more difficult. (3) If a film is wiped, the 
crystallization will reappear and _ this 
will continue to occur even after repeatcd 
wipings. By the same token films con- 
tinue to be toxic even after washing with 
soap and water. 


It is believed that the growth of tle 
crystals from within the film tends to 
prevent them from being obscured by 
dust particles collecting on the surface. 
Paints which were still lethal to flies 
after 3% years had been exposed to 
much dust, dirt, handling and testing. 


Roper Studies Value 


A large majority of business and in- 
dustrial executives are unacquainted 
with current developments in materials 
handling equipment it appears from a 
study of the third Materials Handling 
Exposition held in Philadelphia last Jan- 
uary. A survey of visitors to that show 
revealed 86.6% found equipment dis- 
played which was valuable to their com- 
pany but which they had not known 
about before. 


This unprecedented study, the most 
comprehensive and penetrating inquiry 
ever made in the field of industrial ex- 
positions, was made by the research firm 
of Elmo Roper, for Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
exposition management firm, and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 


“Ninety-five per cent of the visitors 
said they found equipment at the show 
of value to their companies,” a preface 
to the report states. “Eighty-six per 
cent of all the visitors to the show say 
they not only saw equipment of value 
to their companies, but saw equipment 
they had not known about before. Seven- 
ty-four per cent say they plan to buy 
equipment as a direct result of the show. 
Yet only 54% said they went to the show 
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of Expositions 


with the idea of looking at specific equip- 
ment.” 

The survey revealed that two-thirds 
of those who attended the Philadelphia 
show were a “new” audience in that they 
had not attended the 1948 exposition in 
Cleveland. Of the total audience, 95% 
stated that they had come to see “new 
developments” in materials handling, 
while 28.5% came to get an answer to a 
specific question, and 18.1% to attend 
one or more of the technical sessions. 
(Some came for more than one purpose, 
thus bringing percentage totals to more 
than 100%.) 

The exposition, which grew in three 
years to one of the three largest annval 
industrial shows in the country, drew its 
attendance from a wide cross-section of 
American industry and indicated that 
business executives in all fields are giving 
added attention to handling problems. 

A principal purpose of the study was 
to provide an acurate gauge of audience 
quality and interest at industrial expos!- 
tions. The study covered 36 states and 
Canada. 

Of the 94.8% who stated that they saW 
equipment of value to the company, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Opportunity for Packaging in Self-Service Food Stores 


For the past fifteen years, the most 
significant development in food retailing, 
and perhaps in all types of retailing, has 
been the trend to self-service. 

As recently as the late thirties, self- 
service in the food field was bitterly de- 
bated. At that time, probably not more 
than 20% of our total retail food store 
sales went through stores with self-ser- 
vice grocery departments. Yet today, re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
customers wholeheartedly agree that 
self service is a great thing. It has re- 
duced distribution costs and it has made 
shopping easier, more pleasant, and more 
sa isfying. Consequently, self - service 
stores are now doing nearly two-thirds 
of the total grocery and combination 
store volume. 

I mention this development, not be- 
cause you are unaware of the growth of 
self-service, but simply because many of 
us don’t realize how quickly it has come 
about. Even more important, some of us 
don’t fully understand how it has 
brought many new selling forces into 
play. Obviously, the grocery clerk’s 
spoken word is no longer the major 
single sales influence —but to assume 
that the customer is no longer subject to 
powerful selling influences is a serious 
mistake. 

Since I am in no sense an expert on 
packaging, I shall not attempt to outline 
exactly how the changes in shopping 
habits affect package design. Instead, I 
want to discuss very briefly some of the 
factors that influence consumer buying 
cecisions in the modern self-service mar- 
ket. I think that a discussion of these 
changes, these new influences, these new 
shopping habits are all adding new im- 
portance to the package itself. 


SHOPPING LIST ON WAY OUT 


It wasn’t so long ago that Mrs. Jones 
started her shopping process in her own 
kitchen. She compiled a shopping list 
of everything she needed—of everything 
she could think of. Why? Simply be- 
cause the clerk-service store with its lack 
cf open display and lack of department- 
ization, seldom reminded the shopper of 
her actual needs nor made suggestions 
through display. With others waiting 
to be served and hurried by a cierk’s 
“And what else, ma’am,” a customer had 
to know what she wanted—or else. 
Hence, the shopping list was all-impor- 
tant—the store only a minor factor in 
grocery product sales. 

But what a change has come about! 
The shopping list isn’t yet a dead duck, 
but it is on the way out. Recently, 700 
shoppers were buttonholed as they were 
entering self-service stores and asked if 
they carvied shopping lists. Three-quar- 
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Managing Editor, Progressive Grocer, 
New York, N. Y. 


ters of them had no list whatever. Along 
with the decline of the shopping list has 
come a sharp increase in what has come 
to be called “impulse buying.” In my 
opinion, “impulse shopping,” while a 
truthful phrase, does not fully describe 
the modern shopping method. A better 
term might be “planned impulse buying,” 
for housewives (and their husbands) 
now enter a store planning to use the 
store itself as a source of suggestion on 
what to buy. 

Women now go into self-service stores 
with their minds wide open to sugges- 
tion, looking for menu ideas, ideas to 
save money, and expecting to be re- 
minded of all the things they used to jot 
down on their shopping lists. 


What a challenge this holds for the 
package—and what an opportunity! 

So, the store itself now acts as a mam- 
moth shopping list, a giant billboard fea- 
turing more than 2,000 items at the cus- 
tomer’s very finger tips. 


EYE LEVEL DISPLAY 
PREFERABLE 


We all know that the number of 
branded products has increased by leaps 
and bounds during the past decade. The 
complete or full line market today han- 
dles from 2,000 to 5,000 different items. 
Most brands have a definite following— 
but it is a mistake to assume that be- 
cause a woman has bought Albino soap 
flakes two or three times in a row that 
she will buy no other. Many women find 
any one of two or three leading brands 
acceptable—and will switch from one to 
another, as we have learned on many 
occasions. Just for example—the height 
at which a product is displayed will often 
switch a shopper from one brand to an- 
other. In a series of tests conducted 
some time ago, we found that Brand A 
coffee sold 44 packages the week it was 
displayed at eye level—but only 8 pack- 
ages when on the bottom shelf. Another 
well-known brand sold 24 packages from 
the bottom shelf and 33 from the eye- 
level shelf. This is only one test among 
many we have made. The others proved 
the same point. Most manufacturers will 
tell you they have had the same experi- 
ence—in greater or lesser degree, with 
their own brands. Packaging as well as 
shelf position is undoubtedly of great 
importance in these switches. 

It would be nice if every brand could 
win a position at eye or waist level in 
every store—but that is not possible. In 
some stores, a brand will be displayed on 
the bottom shelf—in other stores, the 
same brand will be displayed at higher 
levels. This leads to the suggestion that 


it might be a good idea to see how your 
package appears to the customer when 
it is displayed 3 or 4 feet below her eyes, 
as well as how it looks when right before 
her eyes. Incidentally, larger size pack- 
ages usually are displayed at lower levels 
and smaller size packages above. 


LABEL SPACE FOR PRICE 
MARKING 


Another major selling factor in self- 
service, the presence or absence of price- 
marking, seems so fundamental that 
some of you may wonder why it is men- 
tioned here at all. Yet, it is surprising 
to see how many packages have no blank 
space for price imprint. As you know, 
there is a growing trend toward price- 
marking each and every package in the 
self-service store. Price is a tremendous 
influence in self-service sales and if your 
package does not enable the merchant to 
price your product clearly and boldly, 
you may be undermining sales. 


Let me tell you how this works in ac- 
tual practice. A few months ago, The 
Progressive Grocer conducted the follow- 
ing test in four leading stores. Twelve 
popular, fast-selling items were selected, 
all price marks were carefully rubbed off 
and left on the shelves for one week. 
The following week price marks were re- 
stored and sales were compared. When 
prices were absent, total sales amounted 
to $54.05. When all items were priced, 
sales were $167.02. That’s an increase of 
209%. 


MULTIPLE-UNIT PRICING 


While talking about providing a space 
for pricing, let me put in a plea for a 
generous space rather than a small space 
for price-imprint because of an increas- 
ing trend toward multiple-unit pricing, 
such as “2 for” and “3 for.” I don’t 
want to labor you with test results, but 
we have always believed that actual ex- 
perience is much better than theory 
where merchandising practice is con- 
cerned. We recently got four self-service 
stores to determine sales of 12 items 
when offered at a single unit price for 
comparison with sales of the same items 
offered at “2 for” and “3 for” prices. 
During the two weeks when items were 
offered at “2 for and 3 for” prices, sales 
were 104% higher than the two weeks 
when offered at single unit prices. Just 
to see what would happen, we raised the 
price of one item from 14c to 2 for 29c. 
In spite of this increase in price, sales 
were up 84% at the 2 for price. 


SPECIAL DISPLAYS 


Let’s take a look at special displays— 
that is, displays that the merchant builds 
in addition to regular shelf locations. As 
every alert self-service merchant knows, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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NCA MOBILE LAB 


The Mobile Field Laboratory of the 
National Canners Association will con- 
duct bacteriological surveys in pea can- 
neries in Indiana and Michigan during 
the pea pack and special studies will be 
conducted in Wisconsin. For this pur- 
pose the Laboratory is now stationed at 
the Tipton, Indiana plant of Stokely 
Foods, Inc., where it will remain until 
about June 21. The Laboratory and its 
personnel is available to assist NCA 
members in that area on any immediate 
problem. 


MINN. VALLEY BUYS PICTSWEET 
PLANTS 


Minnesota Valley Canning Company, 
LeSueur, Minnesota, has reportedly pur- 
chased three canning plants in Washing- 
ton and Idaho from PictSweet Foods, 
Inc. of Mount Vernon, Washington. 


BOWMAN AT THE MORRISON 


A great many men within the indus- 
try will be interested to know that John 
F. Bowman, who served as convention 
manager at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
during the long series of National Can- 
ners Association’s conventions held there 
has now become associated with the Mor- 
rison Hotel of Chicago as Sales Manager. 


CHAIN BELT APPOINTS 
MOELLER 


Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee manu- 
facturers of chain and transmission, con- 
veying and processing equipment, has 
appointed Charles Moeller District Sales 
Engineer to the Kansas City Office. Mr. 
Moeller, a Purdue University graduate, 
has been with the factory organization 
for almost two years, and is a graduate 
of the company’s student engineering 
training program. He has also had con- 
siderable practical experience in the com- 
pany’s shops and office at Milwaukee, 
Springfield and Worcester. 


GEORGE SHAW DIES 


George Shaw for many years Business 
Manager and Treasurer of “The Can- 
ner’’, died at his home in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia May 27 at the age of 88 years. 
Mr. Shaw, who retired in 1932 after 28 
years with the paper, was long a famil- 
iar figure at canners’ conventions and 
had a host of friends throughout the in- 
dustry. Upon his retirement he moved 
to California. He was a Diamond Pin 
Member of the Old Guard Society and is 
survived by a son, Harold E., of Pasa- 
dena, California, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WALKER HEADS PFIZER SALES 


Fred J. Stock, Vice President in 
charge of Sales of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles P. Walker, Jr. as 
General Sales Manager. Frank F. Black 
succeeds Mr. Walker and becomes acting 
Manager of the Medicinal Sales Division. 

Mr. Walker joined Pfizer’s executive 
sales department in 1948, after having 
served as President of the Citro Chem- 
ical Co. during 1946-7. He is still Presi- 
dent and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Citro Chemical Co., now a 
Pfizer subsidiary. Formerly Mr. Walker 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 


R. L. Perin, general sales manager, 
Continental Can Company, has an- 
nounced that J. R. Porn, formerly dis- 
trict sales manager at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been made products sales manager 
for packers cans and will be located in 
N. Y. Mr. Porn first joined Continental’s 
general Engineering Department in 
1928, and has had wide experience in 
both engineering and sales. 

W. A. Muller, formerly general man- 
ager of the Beaver Valley Canning Com- 
pany, Grimes, Iowa, has been appointed 
district sales manager succeeding Mr. 
Porn. Mr. Muller previously had been 
with Continental from 1929 to 1947 in 
various sales positions. 

Sherlock McKewen, Secretary - Trea. 
surer of the company, has announced the 
appointment of H. W. Friederichs as 
Credit Manager of the Central Container 
Division at Chicago. Mr. Friederichs 
was formerly District Credit Manager at 
Chicago and has been with Continental 
since 1923. 


U. S. GROCERS ELECT 


Cc. P. WALKER 


was associated with Merck & Co., as New 
York District Sales and Branch Manager 
until 1946. 

Mr. Black was formerly associated 
with Burroughs Wellcome & Co., in an 
executive sales capacity, and joined 
Pfizer’s sales department in 1945. 

Franklin B. Albright, for the past 11 
years a sales representative for the com- 
pany, has been appointed Field Sales 
Manager for the Midwestern region. He 
will be located at the company’s new 
offices at 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
midwestern headquarters which will re- 
main under the general managership of 
Mr. Norman A. Grimm. Y 

The appointment of Mr. Albright to 
supervise this area, in which he has 
worked for many years, is in keeping 
with the overall enlargement of Pfizer’s 
sales department to provide increasingly 
better and more detailed service to its 
growing list of customers. 


NOT TO OPERATE 


Reports have it that the Panther Creek 
Packing Company of Tamaqua, Pennsy]l- 
vania will not operate this season, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Officers of the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers Association elected at the 
Association’s Annual Convention last 
week, are: Charles S. Ragland, C. B. 
Ragland Company, Nashville, Tennessee, 
President; E. G. Bierhaus, E. Bierhaus 
& Sons, Vincennes, Indiana, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Harold 0. 
Smith, Jr., Washington, D. C., Executive 
Vice-President (reelected); J. H. Me- 
Laurin, Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman of 
the Board (reelected); R. H. Rowe, 
Washington, D. C., Vice-President (re- 
elected) ; Mrs. J. D. Deland, Washington, 
D. C., Treasurer (reelected); and the 
following Industry Vice-Presidents: E. 
F. Fleming, Jr., Holmes & Barnes, Ltd, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and Edmund 
Taylor, The Goyer Company, Greenville, 
Mississippi. 


MAINE SARDINE PACKERS 
OFFICERS 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the 
Maine Sardine Packers Association, the 
following officers were elected: Donald G. 
Wilson, B. H. Wilson Fisheries, East- 
port, President; Lester Wass, Machias- 
port Canning Company, Eastport, Vice 
President; Fred H. Snow, F. G. Snow 
Canning Corporation, Pine Point, Second 
Vice-President; and James Abernethy, 
Sunset Packing Company, Inc., West 
Pembroke, Treasurer (reelected). 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


Otoe Food Products Company, Nebras- 
ka City, Nebraska, has increased its ¢aP- 
italization from $850,000 to $1,700,000. 
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NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since April 3, 1949: 
Ace Trading Company, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington; Cope Brothers, R. D. 1, 
Manheim, Pennsylvania; Erb Packing 
Company, Seattle, Washington; Hood 
Bay Salmon Company, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Southwestern Fishery Company, 
Seattle, Washington; and Valiente & 
Company, Corozal, Puerto Rico. 


HAWAIIAN PINE LISTS 
ADDITIONAL SHARES 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd. has listed 15,000 additional shares 
of common stock on the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, making the total num- 
ber of shares listed 1,484,938 out of an 
authorized issue of two million shares. 
This firm has an interest in Dolmex, 
which has almost completed construc- 
tion of a modern cannery in Mexico. The 
smooth Cayenne pineapple is _ being 
grown and purchases will be made from 
individual growers. 


HUNT BROKERS ADD TO STAFFS 


Ed Hubb Company, Springfield, Illi- 
nois food brokers, representing Hunt 
Foods in that territory, have announced 
the addition of John Elmer to their job- 
ber sales organization. Mr. Elmer has 
spent many years in the Springfield area 
as jobber salesman, manager of a whole- 
sale grocery concern, and merchandising 
with several super market operators. 

Mayer-Willard Company, Ohio Hunt 
representatives have announced that 
Gordon Armstrong has joined their sales 
staff. Mr. Armstrong for 10 years prior 
to this new association was with the 
Roman Cleanser Company and will serve 
the trade in Southeastern Ohio. 


DR. CRUESS RECOVERED 


Dr. W. V. Cruess, professor of food 
technology at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, has recovered from an ac- 
cident sustained last winter when he fell 
from a tank tower at his ranch. Under 
his direction at the University two new 
prune drinks have been developed. One 
juice is made from fresh prunes by pulp- 
ing heated prunes, colling the juice, 
treatin it with a pectic enzyme, strain- 
Ing, pressing and filtering. The other 
hew product is a blend of prune concen- 
trate and prune juice, preserved by 
freezing in small cans. 


WILLUMSEN MOVES 


W. ©. Willumsen Company, Chicago 
food brokers, have moved into new offices 
at 825 W. Huron Street. 
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TAKING THE TURNS 


The need for a powered flat conveyor, 
that can travel around almost any de- 
sired curve, has been solved by the devel- 
opment of the Leeds FLAT-FLEX Con- 
veyor. 

Through the use of a newly patented 
conveyor chain, a balanced weave wire 
mesh belt is guided around practically 
any curve, and at the same time, wear 
on the edges of the wire mesh belt is 
eliminated because they do not drag 
against guides. 

This conveyor may be used in conjunc- 
tion with other flat conveyors, or the en- 


tire conveyor, including straight and 
curved runs, may be continuous. It is 
manufactured by The Leeds Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TO OPERATE FLORIDA PLANT 


The plant and equipment of the Sun- 
rise Products Company, Fort Pierce, 
Florida, has been leased by Albert and 
Logan Bloodworth of the Cherokee Prod- 
ucts Company, Haddock, Georgia, who 
will operate the plant on tomatoes and 
catsup. 


TEST CAMPAIGN ON SALMON 
& TUNA 


The Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, Astoria, Ore. has launched a test 
campaign in Washington, D. C. on its 
Bumble Bee brand carned salmon and 
tuna. Newspaper and radio advertising 
is being used. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


Cook McFarland Company, Los An- 
geles food brokers, have moved into new 
offices in the Bendix Building at 1206 
Maple Ayenue, 


CAMPBELL SOUP RENEWS 
SPONSORSHIP OF RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J., has 
renewed its sponsorship of two programs 
aired over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System — “Club 15” and “Edward R. 
Murrow with the News”—it is an- 
nounced by William C. Gittinger, CBS 
Vice President in Charge of Sales. Re- 
newals are effective June 27. 

“Club 15,” heard Monday through Fri- 
day, 7:30-7:45 P.M., EDT, and “Edward 
R. Murrow with the News,” the same 
days at 7:45-8:00 P.M., EDT, will take 
an eight-week summer hiatus starting 
July 4, returning to the air August 29. 

Campbell Soup Co., a CBS sponsor 
since 1934, has presented “Club 15,” with 
Bob Crosby, the Andrews Sisters, Evelyn 
Knight, the Modernaires and Jerry 
Gray’s orchestra, since June 1947, and 
“Edward R. Murrow with the News,” 
since September 1947. The latter pro- 
gram is a nightly report and analysis 
of world developments by radio’s Pea- 
body Award-winning reporter. 


TRI-STATES DIRECTORY READY 


~The 1949 Directory of canners and 
freezers of vegetables, seafoods, fruits, 
and specialty products has just been pub- 
lished by the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion. This is the 13th Annual Directory 
of the Association’s area which includes 
the packers of Delaware, Maryland and 
New Jersey. In addition, bordering areas 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia are also 
included. 

In commenting upon the coverage of 
the Directory, the Association’s Secre- 
tary, Calvin L. Skinner points out that 
there are over 350 firms included which 
operate almost 400 factories and pack 
over 180 different canned and frozen 
items. 

A tabulation shows that there are 68 
different vegetable items packed by these 
firms as well as 28 fruit items, 31 sea- 
food commodities, and 55 specialty prod- 
ucts. 

The 1949 edition shows 37 firms and 
42 factories in Delaware, 187 firms and 
220 factories in Maryland, 78 firms and 
79 factories in New Jersey, plus the 9 
firms listed from southern Pennsylvania, 
8 from the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
and 33 from Tidewater Virginia. 

The Directory is available from the 
Tri-State Packers Association, Easton, 
Maryland, at $2.00 a copy. 


NEW F. M. PHOSPHATE PLANT 


The Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. has arranged to erect a phosphate 
plant at Newark, on the east side of 
San Francisco Bay. This will adjoin 
the magnesium oxide plant now operated 
by the Westvaco division of the company, 
and is to be in operation by 1950. 
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MANAGEMENT. 


TIN RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Further relaxations of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Allocation Orders 
M-43 and M-81, effective immediately, 
were announced June 3 by the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Domestic Commerce. The 
orders control industrial uses of tin. 

Major changes in Allocation Order 
M-81, which sets specifications for tin- 
plate used in the manufacture of cans, 
permit use of .25 lb. tinplate or special 
coated manufacturing terneplate, for 
packaging any product, and the use of 
.50 lb. tinplate in the production of (1) 
all hand-soldered cans; (2) drawn necks 
and nozzles; (3) soldered parts of all 
5-gallon square cans. 

The broader use of .25 Ib. tinplate 
now permitted is of particular benefit to 
small can manufacturers who, for the 
most part, are engaged in the production 
of general line(non-food) cans to a 
greater extent than are the larger com- 
panies, ODC said. Smaller producers 
have experienced heavy losses from rust- 
ing, in their efforts to use blackplate, of- 
ficials stated. The change also will bene- 
fit packers previously limited to black- 
plate cans, it was pointed out. 


Use of .50 lb. tinplate in the items 
listed also will help the small manufac- 
turer who does much hand soldering, and 
will serve to speed up production on even 
the most modern machinery. 

Another change in M-81 permits the 
Army and Navy and the Department of 
Agriculture to purchase and use cans of 
any specifications for their food prod- 
ucts, many of which are shipped to areas 
where climatic conditions are hard on 
tinplate and storage facilities inade- 
quate. 

Changes in Allocation Order M-43, the 
basic tin control order, provide for free 
use of .25 lb. electrolytic tinplate and 
1.30 lb. special coated manufacturers 
ternes; relatively free use of excessive 
accumulations of low-grade tin-bearing 
secondaries; wider use of pig and secon- 
dary tin in collapsible tubes; increases in 
use of tinned wire, electric tin tubings 
and fittings, and further relaxation in 
use of chemicals derived from low-grade 
secondary sources. Tin content in solders 
for general use is increased. The tin 
content limit in copper base alloys for 
use in memorials is raised to 6 percent, 
from 3.5 percent, and for general use to 
10 percent, from 6 percent. This last 
specification revision was made to relieve 
manufacturers of accumulations of secon- 
dary copper base alloys containing tin. 

Current stockpiling policies will not be 
affected by the increased industrial use 
now permitted, officials said. 


RESIGNS CAMPBELL SOUP POST 

Eugene L. Sparrow, for the past three 
years supervisor of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Campbell Soup Company 
at Napoleon, Ohio, has resigned that 
position. 
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FISHERY NOTES 


MAINE HERRING INDUSTRY 


The Production and the Fishing Meth- 
ods of the Maine Herring Industry with 
Notes of the 1947 Season is a special 
scientific report recently issued by the 
Service. 

This 3-page report is a non-technical 
account of the production and fishing 
methods used by the Maine herring in- 
dustry, the 1947 season, and the investi- 
gation of the herring fishery by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in cooperation 
with the Maine Sardine Packer’s Asso- 
ciation and the State of Maine’s Depart- 
ment of Sea and Shore Fisheries. It dis- 
cusses the fishery, the gear employed, 
the need for adequate statistics for 1947 
season, and the establishment and anal- 
ysis of statistical areas. 

Copies of this Special Scientific Re- 
port No. 67 are available free upon re- 
quest from the Division of Information, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


TWO-YEAR SARDINE FISHERY 
SURVEY 


The greatest organized fishing trip in 
history started early in March with the 
Pacific Coast sardine the quarry, accord- 
ing to the California Division of Fish 
and Game. A small fleet of ships, nearly 
100 investigators, and three govern- 
mental agencies are fishing for the facts 
on the decline of sardine populations in 
waters of two states and Mexico. 

Leading off in the two-year survey is 
the Bureau of Marine Fisheries, Califor- 
nia Division of Fish and Game. Their 
100-foot research vessel, the N. B. Sco- 
field, has put out to sea on the first of a 
series of offshore investigations. 

The Scofield has been joined by the 
120-foot Crest of the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography and will be followed by 
the 132-foot Black Douglas of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, operated by 
the other two parties to the three-way 
research program. Eventually, other 
specially-equipped craft will ship out 
from California ports for coordinated 
ocean operations. 

With $800,000 appropriated by the 
State Legislature to the Scripps Insti- 
tute, and $200,000 from a special tax on 
California sardine processors, the staff 
of investigators will attempt to find out: 
(1) Is there a chance for sardine fishing 
to recover?; (2) Is there a way to pre- 
dict seasons and long-range trends. 

Cruising as far as 500 miles offshore, 
the floating laboratories will range Pa- 
cific waters from the Columbia River in 
Oregon to Cedros Island, Mexico. The 
extent of sardine spawning waters and 
relationships between survival of eggs, 
young, and oceanographic conditions will 
be studied. 


SALMON WASTE STUDY 
AVAILABLE 


Valuable drug and animal-feeding 
preparations may be available from fish 
waste discarded by Alaska salmon can- 
neries, according to a two-volume study 
now available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services of the Department of Com. 
merce. 

Among investigations described in the 
study are: the use of salmon eggs for 
the production of cholesterol, protein and 
industrial fat; the vitamin content of ex- 
perimental fish hatchery foods made 
from salmon waste; the use of salmon 
head oil in canning salmon; and the re- 
covery of Vitamin A oil. 

In addition to actual laboratory and 
pilot-plant trials, the investigations in- 
cluded a comprehensive review of the 
literature in Chemical Abstracts. A bib- 
liography containing over 600 entries Jn 
a special cross-reference system is in. 
cluded in the study. 


The researches have pointed to a num- 
ber of avenues for increasing the pro- 
ductivity of Alaska’s salmon catch by 
using waste products. At the same time, 
they have also indicated real limitations 
regarding: the manner in which the 
waste materials must be sorted and 
stored; the impracticability of establish- 
ing full-scale processing plants in Alaska 
for the more complex products; and the 
uneconomic factors involved in produc- 
ing derivatives in certain fields where 
substitute sources exist closer to present 
markets. 

The salmon-waste investigations were 
undertaken by the Alaska Fisheries Ex- 
perimental Station in cooperation with 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Funds were from a grant from 
the Office of Technical Services as part 
of its 1947 program to increase the na- 
tion’s technological productivity. Alaska 
presently discards an estimated 100,000, 
000 pounds of salmon waste each year. 

The two-volume study sells for $2.50 
per set and may be obtained from the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Part 
I may be separately purchased for $2.00, 
Part II for 50 cents. 


MEXICAN FISHERIES INDUSTRY 


The Mexican Fisheries Industiy is 4 
new leaflet issued by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Office of International Trade. 
It is part of its Foods and Related Agti- 
cultural Products, World Trade in Com 
modities, series of publications. 

Based on a report from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City, this pub- 
lication gives a concise review of the 
Mexican fisheries. It discusses fishing 
areas, the tuna and shrimp fisheries, 
Pacific and east coast fishing ports, pr 
duction data for 1941 through 194%, 
working conditions in the fisheries, fish- 
ing vessels, foreign trade, and outlook. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Copies of this 4-page leaflet are avail- 
able by purchase only at 5 cents per copy 
fron U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., or any De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office. 
When requesting this publication, state 
that it is Vol. VII, parts 6, 7, and 8, No. 
10, April 1949 issue of the World Trade 
in Commodities, Foods and Related Agri- 
cultural Products series. 


This leaflet also states that a list of 
the names and addresses of Mexican can- 
ners and freezers of fishery products is 
available for $1.00 from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Commerce field offices. 


A LIGHT FOR A LURE 


The use of electric lamp lures for trap- 
ping fish has been used in Japan particu- 
larly in connection with the operation of 
large set nets, according to the March 
5 Weekly Summary of SCAP. The work 
is still in the experimental stage, al- 
though operations to date indicate some 
improvement in catches when lights are 
used on dark nights. No particular dif- 
ferences have been noted in the kinds of 
fish that are caught by the net, on which 
lights are used, as compared with nets 
on which lights are not used. Experi- 
ments have been made during seasons 
and in areas where principally the yel- 
lowtail (a form of amberjack) have been 
running. 

The originator of the method expects 
that the light lures will be especially 
effective during the runs of squid, as 
they are attracted to light. This is in- 
dicated from the present methods of light 
fishing for squid with hand jigs. 

Details on the use of lights in catching 
fish are: 

(1) The main cable is rubber-insulated 
and of 24-millimeter wire gauge; the 
branch lines to the lamp also are rubber- 
insulated and of 12-millimeter wire 
gauge. 

(2) The lamps are 150-watt, 100 volts. 


(3) The electricity is taken off a power 
line from shore. 


TAPE-O-MATIC IMPROVED 


Corrugated Container manufacturers, 
and other industries requiring produc- 
tion taning equipment, will be interested 
to know that the Better Packages’ elec- 
tie Tape-O-Matie sealing machine is 
available with many new improvements. 

This high-speed power taping head, 
formerl» known to the Industry as the 
Box-Ma!er’s Electric, has for a number 
of year. been used for the corner joint 
sealing of short runs and special sizes 
by many national container manufac- 
turers, who report “increases in produc- 
tion up ‘ 30%” in some cases. 
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A few of the features the manufac- 
turer claims will increase its efficiency to 
the industry are: All concealed wiring 
with single switch, conveniently located 
at the front of the machine; Standard 
24” tape roll spindle; Enlarged gallon- 
sized hot water reservoir; Powerful 
automatic shear that cuts kraft, cambric 
or string inserted tapes; Circulating hot 
water for fast glue conditioning; Feeds 


strips from 10” to 4 ft.; special attach- 
ment for dispensing strips as short as 
21%”. Longest length 108”; Robot Re- 
peater—pick-up of one strip causes ma- 
chine to feed next strip. 

Information on this equipment is avail- 
able through the company’s main office 
at Shelton, Connecticut or at any one of 
their Regional Distributors, located in 
the principal Industrial centers through- 
out the country. 


CALENDAR OF 


JUNE 13-14, 1949 — Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


JUNE 13-14, 1949—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 13-JULY 1, 1949—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 24, 1949— Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JULY 9-15, 1949—9th Annual Con- 
vention, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 13-23, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


AUGUST 9-19, 1949— Mould Count 
School, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—-Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


PRATTVILLE, ALA., June 1—Green Beans: 
Acreage looks like complete failure from 
dry weather. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 6— Green 
Beans: Above average acreage. Almost 
through planting; early planting looks 
very good. Need rain. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 4—Green & 
Wax Beans: Coming along fine. Acre- 
age has been increased over past years. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 7—Lima Beans: 
About half planted. Early plantings 
show good stands. Grow only Concen- 
trated Fordhooks. 


CHETEK, WIs., June 1—Green & Wax 
Beans: Crop normal but need moisture. 


OSSEO, WIS., June 7—Snap Beans: Cool 
and dry weather. 


CORN 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, June 4—Corn: We 
have approximately 47 per cent of the 
acreage we had last year. Could have 
gotten much more acreage but thought 
it was best to cut down substantially on 
account of the large carryover of canned 
corn all over the United States. We an- 
ticipate the yield to be about the same as 
last year, which was an average of 5 
tons per acre. The crops are growing 
and looking fine and we have nearly a 
100 per cent stand. Weather has been 
ideal for corn growing so far this season, 
with the right amount of rain so far, 
to keep it growing nicely, and enough 
hot weather also. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 4— Corn: 
1763 acres, which is an increase over 
past years. Crop fair to good; replant- 
ing about 100 acres. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 7—Sweet Corn: 
Started growing after the cold, wet spell. 
50 per cent acreage. 


LODI, WIS., June 4—Corn: Still plant- 
ing. Last week’s rain put the seed bed 
in fine shape. Germination is good and 
we should start with a normal stand. 


MAYVILLE, WIS., June 4—Corn: Slight- 
ly larger acreage. Part of acreage sold 
so final acreage to be processed about 
same as last year. Crop making slow 
progress. 


ONALASKA, WIS., June 4— Corn: Just 
planting. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 4—Corn: Looks 
good. We had our plantings in the earli- 
est on record and some of this should be 
coming along nicely as the frost hazard 
is past. Germination has been been 
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good. Would say that prospects at the 
present time are good. Need moisture, 
although not as important as it is on 
peas. 


PEAS 


PRATTVILLE, ALA., June 1—Blackeye & 
Crowder Peas: Acreage normal. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 6—Peas: Re- 
duced acreage. Some fields look very 
good, others poor. No aphids to date, 
Need rain. Start canning about June 13. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 4—Peas: 750 
acres, which is an increase over past 
years. One 14 acre field has suffered 75 
per cent damage by hail. Prospective 
yield to date is 1% tons per acre. Har- 
vest will start around June 23. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 7—Peas: Look- 
ing fine. Expect a normal yield from 50 
per cent normal acreage. Will start 
packing week of June 13. 3 


CHETEK, WIS., June 1—Peas: Ground 
dry. Need moisture. Conditions normal. 


LODI, WIS., June 4—Peas: Look very 
good. First plantings are in full bloom. 
Vines are not too tall; should be a nor- 
mal pack. Lice are beginning to show 
up. Expect to start canning June 21. 


MAYVILLE, WIS., June 4—Peas: Same 
acreage as last year. Crop so far looks 
100 per cent. 


ONALASKA, WISs., June 4—Peas: Crop 
looks good but subsoil moisture very de- 
ficient. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 4—Peas: Look nice 
in this locality but they are suffering 
from lack of moisture. Haven’t had a 
rain in ten days and nothing is indicated 
for the next few days. Need rain now 
otherwise we will get two to three: peas 
in a pod instead of four to five. Aphids 
are appearing in numbers; control mea- 
sures are necessary and much of this is 
being done; next week should find every- 
body busy on this program. We could 
produce a normal crop if we get the 
necessary moisture, but if we do not, the 
pack will be down to 50 per cent in some 
instances. Some areas did get nice rains 
but the Southeastern and Eastern part 
of the State didn’t get any. 


TOMATOES 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., June 4—To- 
matoes: Plenty of moisture to grow 
plants just set. All for fresh market; 
none contracted. We take what is left. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 6—Tomatoes: 
Reduced acreage. All planted and have 
good stands. Need rain badly. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 7—Tomatoes;: 
Cold Weather and cut worms have done 
considerable damage to plants. ‘ 


MERCEDES, TEX., June 4— Tomatoes: 
Condition fair. Acreage and prospec- 
tive pack less than normal years. Started 
pack a week ago. Light runs so far. 


OTHER ITEMS 


PRATTVILLE, ALA., June 1—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Acreage increased. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., June 4—Spin- 
ach: Spring crop over; good yields but 
too wet to harvest. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., June 4—Pumpkin 
and Carrots: Small acreage but coming 
along fine. 


SASSAMANSVILLE, PA., June 1—Apples: 
Crop looks good in this section. 


ONALASKA, WIS., June 4— Cabbage; 
Just planting. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 4—Carrots: Com- 
ing along nicely although we had some 
damage from high winds which lifted the 
little tender plants right out of the 
ground. Some replanting is necessary 
but enough of it has escaped the ravages 
of the wind so that there is good pro- 
gress. 


Beets: Will be the earliest we have 
ever had. 


CARROT YELLOWS AFFECTS 
FLAVOR 


Carrots with bushy tops and woolly 
roots are suffering from a virus disease 
carrier by leaf hoppers. During the past 
few years the disease has been wide- 
spread with infection in a few fields run- 
ning as high as 90 per cent. 

Carrot varieties commonly grown for 
canning are quite susceptible to the yel- 
lows disease. Even mildly diseased plants 
may develop an off-flavor due to the dis- 
ease, while moderately to severely dis- 
eased carrots are decidedly objeetionable. 

The off-flavor imparted by the dis- 
eased carrots is characterized by a bit- 
ter taste with an astringent effect that 
clings to the mouth for some time. Na- 
turally, this detracts materially from the 
quality of both frozen and canned car- 
rots. 


Control of the leaf hopper will pre- 
vent the spread of the carrot yellows 
virus and in tests made at the Fxper!- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., a DDT 
spray applied at the peak of hopper in- 
festation gave satisfactory results. The 
spray contained 4 pounds of a 50 per 
cent wettable DDT powder and 2 quarts 
of summer oil emulsion in 100 gallons of 
water. This was applied three times at 
10-day intervals for best control. The 
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timing of the spray is important and 
should be checked with the local county 
agent who will be watching the develop- 
ment of the leaf hopper in carrot plant- 
ings. 

“Carrot yellows is caused by the aster 
yellows virus which also attacks a large 
number of other plants,” say the Station 
workers. “In New York State, the virus 
is spread exclusively by an insect, the 
six-spotted leaf hopper. This pest can 
be controlled and the disease held in 
check by timely application of a DDT- 
oil spray.” 


AIR SPRAYING COMES TO 
FRANCE 


French farmers, with the help of the 
Marshall Plan, are getting their first 
glimpse of a helicopter in action over 
their own insect-plagued fields. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration said that the first helicopter for 
spraying insecticides on French crops 
was shipped from the United States to 
Paris by plane recently and was put to 
use over the colza fields of northern 
France. The Vosges area and the vine- 
yards of Champagne are next. 

Since the war, French farmers have 


lost a considerable portion of their crops 
as a result of insect raids. The EC- 
financed helicopter, a new type, Bell 
47-D-1 model approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, was pur- 
chased by the Helicoop Agricultural Co- 
operative which was especially formed 
for the purchase and community use of 
aircraft and helicopters. It marks an 
important step in the modernization of 
French farming methods. 


Hand sprays have been used almost 
exclusively on small farms. Helicoop 
officials point out that the helicopter will 
be particularly effective on large farms 
where, in the past, crops have been 
crushed by heavy vehicles carrying 
spraying instruments. 


Because it is too expensive for the in- 
dividual French farmer (a_ helicopter 
fully-equipped with spraying devices 
costs the equivalent of $72,000) the heli- 
copter was purchased by the cooperative 
organization for community use. Even 
though the cooperative paid for the ma- 
chine in francs to its government’s recov- 
ery “counterpart fund, it would have 
been unable to pay the American dollars 
for it without a Marshall Plan grant to 
the French Government. 


CONTAINER SUPPLY GOOD 


Containers and packaging materials 
of all types are currently in easier sup- 
ply than at any time during the past 10 
years, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports. 


While it is expected that present de- 
mand will continue through the summer 
and early fall and that need for some 
containers, notably food packages will 
increase, a downward adjustment is to 
be expected in the latter part of the year, 
officials believe. 


A major part of the Department’s Con- 
tainers and Packaging Industry Report, 
released June 3, is devoted to a survey 
of packaging trends in the brewing in- 
dustry. Supplies of both cans and bot- 
tles, and of kegs for tap beer, now are 
reported adequate to meet all require- 
ments. Demand for metal cans for pack- 
aging nationally advertised beers is re- 
ported to be increasing though there is 
a considerable demand for returnable 
glass bottles, especially at retail levels. 
This last is said to be due to the belief 
by many dispensers that the returnable 
bottle serves to bring customers back to 
their stores. 


Automatically Selects “Prize Pack” Peas 


Mewnting 


with FMC modern machinery 


Write for detailed information today or 
get in touch with your nearest FMC 
Conning Machinery Representative. 
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TRIPLE-ACTION 


Lewis QUALITY Grader and Washer 


1—Grades Peas for Quality— It's almost uncanny, the 
way the FMC Grader separates fancy peas from those that 
are too mature. Specific gravity does it. The fancy, lighter 
peas float to the surface of a mild brine solution, while 
heavier ones sink. 


2—Separates and Saves Brine — cleans, reclaims and 
recirculates all brine automatically and continuously. Up- 
ward current principle uses brine of much lower density. 
Effects a great saving in salt. 


3—As a Washer, Cleans Peas Thoroughly — and com- 
pletely floats off skins, splits and light trash. Can also be 
used for lima beans, whole kernel corn, etc. 


Tender, Light Peas gently carried to discharge port. 
Note large brine area, allowing peas to spread out 
in a thin layer so heavy peas sink freely. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


tne SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION @e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Soles Branches: Baltimore, Md. © New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

ford, Vt. Cedarburg, Wis. Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
Jose, Calif. (And Barngr Division) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE BEARS REPORT—With a few 
notable exceptions, there’s little good be- 
ing said today about the canned foods 
market. Close out and special sales and 
negotiation of published prices have been 
all too common the past month or two. 
For a change much of the stiffer compe- 
tition has come from the big boys anx- 
ious to unload unusual but dubious qual- 
ities of fruits, corn, peas and tomato 
products particularly, before the new 
packing season. Completing the vicious 
circle, distributors continued to buy with 
increased cautiousness, which is custom- 
ary in a falling market, but which in this 
case, as in many others, may have pro- 
vided the initial push down the toboggan 
slide. The general economic picture and 
the maze of uncertainty and doubt in 
Washington haven’t helped the situation. 


WISE PLANNING—Under these con- 
ditions, it would be most unwise to take 
refuge behind a pair of rose colored 
glasses. The fact remains, however, that 
there are some favorable signs on the 
horizon. The first and foremost is that 
canners in general do recognize the situ- 
ation and are planning their 1949 opera- 
tions accordingly. Take the relatively 
small but indicative spring pack of 
Southern beans here in Baltimore. We 
have seen the day when at least someone 
would pack them at any price. Not so 
this year. Despite the fact that supplies 
were exhausted, but a very small amount 
were packed because of an excessive 
price on the raw product. 


ACREAGE — Although we have at 
least one report that apricot canners in- 
tentions are uncertain as the new pack 
is about to begin, it is pretty definitely 
established that these gentlemen will be 
extremely choosy about both quality and 
quantity, despite a bountiful quality 
crop. Other fruit canners will no doubt 
follow in line. Acreage intentions indi- 
cate that vegetable canners are facing 
the situation intelligently. We have seen 
how pea canners have revised their 
planting schedules downward some 10 to 
12 per cent since early March. Cutting 
for quality will reduce that even further. 
The bean acreage both lima and green 
and wax, is up as it should be, due to the 
cleaned up position of the items. A 4% 
reduction from the relatively low acre- 
age of 1948 and nearly a 20% reduction 
from the ten year average acreage were 
the early April intentions of tomato and 
tomato products canners. Reports have 
it now that even that reduced figure will 
not be obtained. Indiana, for instance, 
is meeting a great deal of competition 
from the support crops of soybeans and 
corn. We have first hand information 
that Indiana acreage will not exceed 
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60% of 1948. According to latest gov- 
ernment figures in April, corn seems to 
be the one exception to this trend. Un- 
doubtedly, however, there has also been 
a downward revision of these early in- 
tentions. 


POOR QUALITY GONE — Then 
again, canners might find some consola- 
tion in the fact that a high percentage of 
the generally poor quality 1948 pack is 
out of the way, even though sold at a 
loss. Salmon chums are a good example 
of that. So also is catsup, a commodity 
that has taken a terrific beating during 
the year. But which is being sought by 
buyers, true in a small way just now, but 
interest is picking up daily and indica- 
tions are that quality catsup will be 
worth a good deal more before new pack 
is available. 


We could go on to point out that dis- 
tributors stocks are at an all time low, 
that volume is satisfactory despite the 
smallness of individual orders, that there 
are 15 million more mouths to feed than 
prewar, that the wage rate and total in- 
come is greater than ever before and so 
on. And someone else could probably 
name a list equally as formidable on the 


ERRATA 


No. 2 Standard Green Beans out 
of Texas were erroneously quoted 
on the price page of both the May 
23 and 30 issues of this publication. 
The price was right but the size 
should have been No. 1. The pub- 
lishers of THE CANNING TRADE 
regret this serious oversight. 


other side of the ledger. We do not main- 
tain that the path from now on in is 
going to be strewn with roses. On the 
contrary it will take hard, tough selling 
and a determined attempt to follow thru 
with the policy of cutting the 1949 pack 
to fit the loom, both in quality and quan- 
tity. We only mentioned the favorable 
side to emphasize that the industry is not 
bursting wide open as some would lead 
you to believe. 


The following report received June 10, 
is based on actual figures and is the 
opinion of an authority who has care- 
fully studied the facts and trends of 
tomato catsup during the past six 
months. 


THE TOMATO CATSUP SITUA- 
TION—Based on report of National Can- 
ner’s Association dated April 1st 1949, 
the packers’ stocks of tomato catsup July 
1st 1948 plus the 1948 pack totaled some 
20,000,000 cases. 


Shipments from July 1st 1948 totaled 
some 12,000,000 cases leaving a balance 
in packers’ hands on April 1st 1949 of 
some 8,000,000 cases. 


Shipments for the first three months 
of 1949 (4,650,000) averaged more than 
1,500,000 cases per month and _ the 
months of April and May an even 
greater amount, which increase was 
caused by the extreme low price of cat- 
sup, today about 15% less than the ac- 
tual cost of production. 


Distributors are buying on a hand to 
mouth basis only and are not accumulat- 
ing any reserve, however at this rate of 
shipping all stocks should be cleaned up 
by the time a new pack is ready for ship- 
ping. 


Some 2,000,000 cases will be carried 
over on a planned basis, however this 
will be balanced by the fact several 
plants with a normal production of more 
than 2,000,000 cases will not operate dur- 
1949, 


This 2,000,000 cases planned carryover 
will reduce the April 1st amount to 
6,000,000 with five months to go before 
a new pack. (However, we expect a good 
percentage of the 2,000,000 will be sold 
by August Ist.) 


Distributors, both wholesale and retail 
have reduced their stocks some 2% mil- 
lion cases below normal as the result of 
the present hand to mouth buying. 


Estimated production of the packers 
who will operate during 1949 no doubt 
will be less than 60%, based on reports 
of acreage, glass production and other 
supplies and this should result in a short- 
age of more than 6,000,000 cases with no 
increase in distributor’s stocks and when 
distributors realize the actual condition 
of catsup stocks plus 1949 production, 
they will try and accumulate some re- 
serve and a little extra buying movement 
should result in a duplicate of the 
Orange Juice situation, and the orange 
crop and orange juice pack will not be 
nearly as short as the tomato catsup 
stocks after this season’s pack. 


The above condition should result in 
an increased movement on both spot and 
future sales, in less than 30 days, which 
will then clean up all stocks long before 
a new pack. 


Tomato acreage in every state will be 
much smaller than planned owing to the 
fact growers feel they can make just as 
much money on other crops which will 
take less money and labor. 


We feel the same situation will develop 
on both canned tomatoes and tomato 
juice. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Outlook Calls For Conservatism—N. W. Pea 
Prices—Some Lower Sales Of Citrus—Can- 
ners Approach Apricot Season Cautiously— 
Trade Uneasy As Hawaiian Dock Strike Con- 
tinues—Tight Demand For Tomatoes—Small 
Lots Of Salmon At Low Prices—Tuna 
Unchanged—Sardines Short. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 10, 1949 


THE OUTLOOK—As to business cov- 
ering the first part of the 1949 packing 
year, there has been some clearing of the 
picture. Many interests feel that it is 
now a certainty that buyers will follow 
a very conservative line, but at the same 
time they will not be alone in this move, 
packers likewise being almost sure to 
adopt the same policy. 

Buyers will act entirely from a price 
position, it was contended and unless 
values are made attractive may cut new 
pack purchasing much below recent early 
season operations. Packers undoubtedly 
will bear the main burden of worry in 
trying to meet lower ideas of price. This, 
it is realized will not be easy. Apparent- 


ly the only real cut in costs they will be 
able to make will be on the raw product. 
Everything else points to a continuation 
of high production costs, for so far there 
is no indication that labor will cut its 
schedule. Furthermore, new and higher 
freight rates are pending. Quite a few 
point out that these factors account for 
the indifference of buyers toward S.A.P. 
contracts at this time. 


PEAS—Wisconsin packers are expect- 
ed to name opening price schedules short- 
ly. If the same move is followed as in 


- the Northwest, prices may be well stabil- 


ized. Prices announced in that area in- 
cluded 2s fancy 1 sieve, at $2.25, 2 sieves 
at $2.15, 3s at $1.7714, 4s at $1.6214, 5s 
at $1.52% and 2, 3, and 4 sieves at 
$1.77%. Extra standards 3 sieves were 
priced at $1.62'% for 2s, 4s at $1.421% 
and 38s and 5s at $1.382%. Fancy un- 
graded was quoted at $1.60 for 2s and 
extra standards at $1.40. The Pennsyl- 
vania crop was reported as making excel- 
lent progress. New pack early June peas 
were reported offered at $1.00 per doz., 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery, while old crop 
was priced at 90c. Canning in that area 
is reported as running very light so far. 


PEAS AND CARROTS — Northwest 
packers established an opening schedule 


of $1.774% for sweet peas and diced car- 
rots, f.o.b. cannery, 2s and $1.42% for 
4 sieves. 


CITRUS JUICES—A somewhat irreg- 
ular trend was apparent in this market 
toward the end of the trading period. 
The offerings included grapefruit juice 
2s at $1.10 and 46 oz. at $2.30, while 
blended was quoted at $1.35 and $3.25 
respectively with orange juice at $1.85 
and $4.15 all per doz. f.o.b. cannery. This 
price schedule averaged 5 to 17%4c a doz. 
below recent packer offerings on grape- 
fruit juice, 10c to 20c lower on blended 
and 5e to 10e decline on orange. Mean- 
while, there was no special buying noted 
at the slightly easier price levels. 


APRICOTS—New pack is but a few 
weeks away. West Coast crop reports 
stated that no clear outline as to packer 
intentions were to be had at this time. 
Some canners expressed the opinion that 
unless a lower grower price is named 
they would not operate this year. Mean- 
while, there were spot offerings of 2% 
choice whole peeled, 9 to 12 count at 
$2.35 f.o.b. Last year on 2% standards, 
halves unpeeled the market high was 
$2.30 and the low $2.05 f.o.b. California 
cannery. 


® STEADY SPEED 


© ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL 


® DURABLE 
DEPENDABLE 


®@ YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY 
DRIVING VINERS WITH THIS 


POWER. 


© LOW COST OF OPERATION 


These units are equipped with four or six cylind- 


er engines with fly-ball governors. 


They pro- 


duce power which can be changed to meet the 
different crop conditions by the movement of a 
convenient lever without stopping the engine. 
They are especially engineered to meet every 
requirement for Viner Drive. 
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MARKET NEWS. 


PINEAPPLE — There were reports 
that some packer prices out of Hawaii 
would be named in a few days. Mean- 
while, the trade was getting somewhat 
uneasy as a result of the failure to settle 
the long dock dispute which has success- 
fully tied up shipping for weeks. So far 
there has been no indication of any im- 
portant buying of tid-bits out of other 
markets by California fruit cocktail 
packers. However, part of this indif- 
ference resulted from the heavy carry- 
over held likely. Just the same the feel- 
ing is that if the strike situation does not 
clear shortly, buying of this item may be 
looked for presumably out of Cuba. 


TOMATOES — There were reports 
that Maryland canners had _ reduced 
standard 2s to the basis of $1.15 for 
packers labels and $1.17% for private 
labels, while the demand was said to be 
exceptionally small. For 2%s the mar- 
ket was quoted around $1.70 and 10s at 
$6.15. Extra standard 2s were reported 
offering at $1.30, 2%s at $2.00 and 10s at 
$7.00, f.o.b. The call for new pack Texas 
tomatoes was reported as light. Offering's 
were at $1.17% for standard 2s and 
$1.30 for extra standard while 10s were 
priced at $6.00 and $6.75 respectively. 


CANNED FISH—The upset to the 
market was the action of salmon. There 
were small sales of pinks reported at 
$18.00 per case and reds at $22.00, which 
represented a decline of $4.00 to $5.00 a 
case, f.o.b. West Coast packing point. 
However, large packers refused to shade 
$24.00 to $26.00 for reds and $22.00 for 
pinks, which has been their asking level 
for some time. Many traders felt that 
inasmuch as this business was worked at 
the low figure that the market eventually 
may settle around that schedule. 


There was no change in the position of 
tuna fish, some of the nationally adver- 
tised brands holding firm and in rather 
short supply. Others, however, were of- 
fered freely and imported varieties were 
coming on the market from many sec- 
tions. There is a decided shortage of 
California sardines in first hands as well 
as all grades of mackerel. Recent Gov- 
ernment buying about cleared the market 
of all stocks. Norwegian sardines were 
lower as the Government reduced the 
asking price. As a result there were of- 
ferings of silds, duty paid, landed 100 
%s at $15.34 a case and brislings at 
$18.43. 


HASLET MAKES CHANGE 


W. R. Haslet, former Manager of 
Stokely Foods, Inc. canning plant at In- 
dianapolis, has joined the Consumers Co- 
operative Association at Scottsbluff, Ne- 
braska, as Manager of canning and bot- 
tling operations. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Pace Unchanged—Dry Hot Weather Reduces 

Strawberry Tonnage—Clean Up Sale Causes 

Flurry In Salmon—Citrus Movement Slowed 

But Volume Satisfactory—Good Volume On 

Tomato Juice—Spot Peas Unchanged, No 
New Pack Prices From Wisconsin. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 9, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continued 
on pretty much the same level here in 
Chicago during the past week with or- 
ders of small size pretty well scattered 
all around the market on a number of 
items. The bargain hunting on the part 
of the trade here continues in full swing, 
although, as has been the case in the 
past, even where real bargains are ob- 
tained the quantity taken on by the trade 
on any individual order remains of strict- 
ly replacement size. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES — There 
has been a flurry in the frozen straw- 
berry market here, with reports from 
the Coast received here this week that 
the dry hot weather in Washington and 
Oregon is definitely reducing the antici- 
pated tonnage in strawberries with the 
result that most packers are firming up 
in their prices. Quotations as high as 
2114c are now being named by some of 
the Washington packers, and some are 
completely withdrawn. There have been 
some strawberries sold in the market 
here out of Oregon at 1914c and some out 
of Washington at 20c, although the total 
volume from this market is still not of 
particularly large size. Most of the trade 
here are still holding off, having bought 
possibly a car or two but not anything 
like their requirements and waiting to 
see what will develop. There is still 
some doubt on the part of some of the 
large preservers here as to whether they 
will be able to sell substantial quantities 
of strawberry preserves based on prices 
any higher than the original opening. 


SALMON—There has been a flurry on 
salmon recently with one of the large 
packers having sold tall reds at $22.00 
and tall pinks at $18.00 in markets 
where they had consignments. This did 
not apply to Chicago but the trade here 
fully anticipate that the situation will 
be met by some other factors who do 
have consignments here. This packer 
who made this price reported a complete 
sellout within twelve hours and it is be- 
lieved that the trade here will definitely 
take hold of any offerings on this level 
which may be made. Tall chums are 
still holding at $16.50 for shipment from 
the Coast, although some are reported 
available on the spot at a lower price. 
12# sockeyes are reportedly available 
at around $17.00 Coast, with quotations 
on new pack Copper River sockeyes re- 


ported in the neighborhood of $16.50 for 
halves. 


CITRUS JUICES — There has been 
some fair sale of Mexican pineapple juice 
packed in Texas in the market here, with 
No. 2 quoted at $1.25 and 46 oz. at $3.00. 
A number of buyers have come in for 
initial orders of quite reasonable size 
and it is anticipated if the movement is 
as good as the buyers expect that there 
will be additional business. Orange juice 
remains at around $4.00 to $4.15 and 
blended juices at around $3.10 to $3.15 at 
present writing. The citrus juice move- 
ment in general is reported to have 
slowed down somewhat with the advance 
in prices, but the volume is still satis- 
factory. It appears quite certain that 
the supply of orange juice will be insuf- 
ficient for the balance of the season and 
further advances are anticipated. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—Fancy 46 oz. tomato juice has 
been sold in the market at prices rang- 
ing from $1.85 to $2.00 f.o.b. Chicago, 
with the volume reported satisfactory. 
No. 2 extra standard tomatoes are re- 
ported quoted at prices ranging from 
$1.35 to $1.50 with No. 2% extra stand- 
ards at around $2.00. 14 oz. extra stand- 
ard catsup is reported still available at 
around $1.25 Chicago, with standards 
available at around $1.10 to $1.15. 


PEAS—There are still no prices on 
new pack peas out of Wisconsin, al- 
though reports from the packing area 
indicate that the crop is coming along in 
a very satisfactory way. The spot mar- 
ket remains pretty much unchanged, 
with standard 4 Alaskas available at 
around $1.00 to $1.05, with extra stand- 
ard 3s at around $1.25. No. 10 tins of 
most grades of Alaskas are quite well 
cleaned up and it is anticipated there 
will be some brisk business on this item, 
particularly, as soon as new pack prices 
are named. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Plan To Handle Only Top Quality— 
Bean Planting Over—Asparagus Pack To Be 
Larger Than Anticipated—New Pack Cher- 
ries Lower — Fruits Unchanged — Strike 
Pinches Hawaiian Economy—Fish Dull. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 10, 1949 


THE OUTLOOK — The demand for 
California canned products continues 
steady but buyers are still maintaining 
utmost caution and are not anticipating 
needs far in advance. Lower prices on 
some important items have brought 
about increased sales, but these seem 
only in step with increased demand. For 
the first time in years, canners are going 
into the new season with a sizeable cal- 
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ryover, especially in fruits and toma- 
toes, with large crops in sight, taken as a 
whole. No such windfall is expected to 
come to any of these, such as came to the 
sardine industry, when at a single stroke 
most of the unsold stocks on hand were 
disposed of almost overnight. Only top 
qualities in some fruits will be handled 
this year by canners and considerable 
tonnage must be diverted to other uses 
if it is to be harvested. 


DRY BEANS—The planting of beans 
in California is largely at an end, with 
weather conditions quite satisfactory so 
far. The market is showing little change, 
with demand continuing slow. Canners 
are making purchases only for immedi- 
ate requirements and these are small. 
U.S. No 1 small white beans are to be 
had at $8.35 per one hundred pounds, 
country shipping points, compared with 
about $14.85 a year earlier and $16.35 
two years ago. In the summer of 1940 
the price was $3.90. Standard Limas 
are quoted at $17.50, against $23.90 a 
year ago, and $5.52 in 1940. Stocks held 
by shippers and canners are well below 
the seasonal average. 


ASPARAGUS—IlIdeal weather condi- 
tions have prevailed of late in the as- 
paragus growing districts and a larger 
pack than was anticipated earlier is in 
the making. Even the output of all- 
green, which was lagging for a time, has 
perked up. There have been newcomers 
in the canning field and with the in- 
creased capacity, a larger pack than last 
year is assured. Last year’s asparagus 
pack was a light one at 1,983,201 cases 
and that for 1949 promises to be around 
2,500,000 cases if the present flow of 
grass into canneries continues. Buyers 
have anticipated early requirements and 
are waiting to see how the new pack 
moves before making extensive further 
purchases. Some buyers indicate that 
they plan to buy only as needed, now 
that a large pack seems in sight. Prices 
are largely without change. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
is getting under way in good shape, with 
growers receiving about 8 cents a pound, 
or much less than last year. Opening 
prices are making an appearance and 
these reflect the lower cost of fruit. Here 
ls a sample list that strikes an average 
of those brought out to date: No. 2%s, 
fancy in extra heavy syrup, $3.50; fancy 
in heavy syrup, $3.40; choice in heavy 
syrup, $3.25, and standard, $2.85. No. 2s, 
fancy in extra heavy syrup, $2.65; fancy 
in heavy syrup, $2.57%, and choice in 
heavy syrup, $2.50. No. 1 tall, fancy in 
extra Leavy syrup, $2.20; fancy in heavy 
Syrup, 52.15, and choice in heavy syrup, 
$2.00. No. 10s, fancy in extra heavy 
Syrup, $12.75; fancy in heavy syrup, 
$12.45; choice in heavy syrup, $11.45, 
and standard, $10.70. Allowances rang- 
ing from 5 cents to 20 cents a dozen 


are made for shipments made before 
Augusi 
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FRUITS—tThe canned fruit market is 
largely without change, with canners 
commenting on the great number of 
small orders and the difficulty in han- 
dling pooled car business. Prices lack 
much of being stable and considerable 
business is undoubtedly being done at 
less than published lists. This is espe- 
cially true of lower qualities which can- 
ners are very anxious to get out of the 
way, with emphasis on apricots. This 
season’s pack of this fruit promises to 
be small, but care will be taken to see 
that the quality is the finest possible. 
Pear canners are interested in the an- 
nouncement of the State Director of 
Agriculture that he has ordered continu- 
ation of the State marketing program 
for canning Bartletts. Prices to be paid 
growers for apricots, peaches and pears 
have not been decided upon, but will un- 
doubtedly be lower than last year. 


STRIKE—tThe strike of longshoremen 
in the Hawaiian Islands, now in its sixth 
week, has struck a hard blow at Island 
economy and food stocks are running low 
on many items. No canned pineapple 
is getting out and no additional stocks 
of tinplate are being received for the ac- 
tive canning season soon scheduled to be 


underway. The grinding of sugar cane 
promises to come to a halt soon because 
of a lack of storage space for raw sugar 
and a shortage of sacks. Canned pine- 
apple has moved well in distribution 
channels, but additional business is being 
sought on a few items, such as crushed 
and grated and on juice. 


SALMON—The canned fish market is 
dull in almost the entire list, with prices 
on most items hard to pin down. Alaska 
red salmon is held by some at $26.50, but 
others are making offerings at $23.00, or 
the same as other canners are asking for 
pinks. Early catches on the Columbia 
river have been light, but fishermen have 
lowered prices, the first downward trend 
in salmon prices in 17 years. Prices of 
fancy chinooks are as much as $3.50 a 
case below last year’s quotations. 


TUNA—tTuna prices are well below 
those of 1948 and California canners are 
declining to guarantee prices to fisher- 
men this season. In 1948 albacore 
brought $600 a ton, and even more, at 
cannery docks, dropping to $450 a ton 
late in the year. Fancy light meat tuna 
is now offered from $14.75 to $16.00, de- 
pending on the brand. 


If your process is canning, pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating, cold packing 
or hot packing, a La Porte Belt is the 
most efficient and economical belt for 
you. Its rugged steel construction 
resists impacts, wear, heat, cold and 
rust. It is easily sterilized with steam 
or scalding water. It will not stretch, 
creep, weave nor jump. And its open 
mesh feature, that permits circula- 
tion of water, air or heat around pro- 
ducts in process, makes it readily ad- 


SOx 124 


LAPORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR 
BELTING 


aptable to scalders, washers and 
cookers. 


The flat, even surface safeguards 
and speeds up handling of tin, glass 
or paper containers as well as corru- 
gated shipping boxes. It is long wear- 
ing and requires little maintenance. 
Available in any length and practical- 
ly any width. 


Write at once for literature and 
price—no obligation. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Better—Few Oysters Be- 
ing Produced—Better Supply Of Hard Crabs 
—Higher Tonging License Protested—De- 

mand Investigation Of Oyster Mortality. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 9, 1949 


SHRIMP—A hike of 2,076 barrels of 
shrimp took place in production last 
week over the previous week as 5,769 
barrels were produced last week and 
3,693 barrels the previous week. The 
canneries too received 444 more barrels 
shrimp last week than the previous one 
and the amounts were 920 barrels last 
week and 476 barrels the previous one. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 3, 1949 were as follows: 

Louisiana 3,505 barrels, including 900 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 488 bar- 
rels, including 20 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 14 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
Coast) 238 barrels and Texas 1,524 bar- 
rels. 

The size of the shrimp last week were 
mostly medium and large with some 
small. 

The reports from all Market News of- 
fices last week shows that total holdings 
of frozen shrimp decreased 64,220 pounds 
and were approximately 195,490 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total hold- 


ings were approximately 2,445,680 pounds 


less than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 1,480 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
the week ending May 28, 1949 which 
brought the pack for the season to 394,- 
058 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—With the mercury in the 
thermometer now climbing to 91 degrees, 
it is anything but oyster weather and 
very few are being produced at present. 
Louisiana reported 1,903 barrels oysters 
produced last week as against 2,426 bar- 
rels produced the previous week, and 
Alabama reported 20 barrels last week 
as against 61 barrels the previous week. 

No other area reported any oysters 
which indicates that none are being pro- 
duced. 

The oyster pack of 47 canning plants 
in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
for the season July 1, 1948 to May 21, 
1949 amounted to 205,893 cases (48/6%- 
ounce cans per case). 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard 
crabs increased 24,860 pounds last week 
over the previous one as 299,620 pounds 
were produced last week and 274,760 
pounds the previous week. 


The six canning plants in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama packing pro- 
cessed crab meat reported that 1,091 
standard cases of processed crab meat 
were canned during the week ending 
May 28, 1949 which brought the pack of 
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processed crab meat for the season to 
5,663 standard cases. ° 

The hard crab is a hot weather crus- 
tacean therefore the peak of production 
is usually during the months of June, 
July and August. 


“JOHNSTON PLANS FIGHT ON 
MEASURE BOOSTING OYSTER 
TONG LICENSE — Committee Reports 
Bill Out Without Recommendation; Mo- 
bilian To Attack Through Parliamen- 
tary Step; It Is Denounced As Harmful 
To ‘Little Fishermen’—By Kar] Elebash, 
Register Staff Writer.” 

A news item from the Alabama Cap- 
itol appeared with the above caption in 
The Mobile Register of June 3, 1949, 
which indicates that the bill recently in- 
troduced by Rep. Wood of Washington 
county in the Alabama Legislature is 
going to have plenty opposition. Wood, 
chairman of the House committee on con- 
servation said at the time he introduced 
the bills boosting tong license etc. that 
he did so at the request of the State Con- 
servation Department. The news item 
follows: 


“MONTGOMERY — Rep. Thomas A. 
Johnston, 3rd, of Mobile, Friday plans a 
parliamentary maneuver which he hopes 
will kill a House measure that would 
raise the license on commercial oyster 
tongers. The bill boosts the license from 
$1 to $10 annually. It is opposed by 
Mobile and Baldwin County fishermen. 
Over Johnston’s opposition, the House 
Conservation committee Wednesday voted 
out the measure without recommenda- 
tion. But when the bill comes up for a 
second reading in the House Friday, 
Johnston said he will make a motion to 
recommit it to the House ways and 
means committee. He believes the ways 
and means committee, of which he is also 
a member, will kill the measure intro- 
duced by Rep. J. Emmett Wood of Wash- 
ington. 


BACKED BY SPEAKER 


“Speaker W. M. Beck, agreeing to sup- 
port Johnston’s move, said Thursday the 
bill never should have been sent to the 
conservation committee. 

“He contends that it should be recom- 
mitted to the ways and means committee 
because it is a revenue measure. All 
revenue measures go to the ways and 
means group. 

“Jack Brock, ex-president of the State 
Federation of Labor, says the oyster li- 
cense measure is opposed by the fisher- 
men’s union of the SIU (AFL) at Bayou 
la Batre. 

“Brock said he is serving as special 
representative of the union to protest the 
measure. At the committee hearing Wed- 
nesday, Brock denounced the legislation 
as harmful to ‘little fishermen’.” 


“DECISION DEMANDED ON WHAT 
CAUSES GULF OYSTERS TO DIE— 
Louisiana Solon Says Some Blame Oil 
Industry, While Others Defend It, But 
No Steps Taken For Remedy.” 


An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Press of June 1, 
1949 and is quoted here below: 


“WASHINGTON — (AP) — Senator 
Ellender (D.-La.) said Wednesday he 
wants the Interior Department to end a 
‘cat and dog fight’ and come up with a 
quick decision on what causes oyster to 
die. 

“A dispute has been raging in the de- 
partment since 1932, Ellender told a re- 
porter, over the cause of oyster mor- 
tality. 

“‘“One man in the department says oil 
is the cause; another says it is not,’ El- 
lender said. ‘This has been going on for 
years. What I want is a quick decision 
and no more bickering.’ 

“Ellender said that oyster growers 
will continue to suffer as long as the dis- 
pute continues. 

“*Let’s find out which side is right and 
then maybe we can find a remedy,’ Ellen- 
der said. ‘The growers can’t progress 
until we provide an answer.’ 

“The Louisiana senator first criticized 
the department difference during a re- 
cent hearing on the Interior appropria- 
tion bill before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee. 

“Expanding his views later, Ellender 
said that there are spasmodic periods in 
which oysters die by the millions, not 
only in Louisiana but elsewhere along 
the coast. 

“Oyster growers contend that oil is 
responsible, he said, while the oil indus- 
try takes the opposite view. The differ- 
ence of views is reflected in the depart- 
ment, Ellender contended. 

“He did not identify the department 
employes to whom he referred but he 
said that in his opinion the department 
should determine which was right, ‘re- 


tain him and fire the other one’.” 


NEW BROKERS ORDER 
MEMORANDUM 


A new Broker’s order memorandum 
form has been prepared for its member 
brokers by the National Food Brokers 
Association to supersede an older form 
that has been in wide use in the industry 
for many years. The new order form was 
prepared to help both principals and 
NFBA brokers simplify the processing 
of their paper work and thus eliminate 
the need for principals requesting the 
use of their own forms. It was stated 
that the use of a multiplicity of forms 
merely added to the growing cost of 
food broker operations. Sample copies 
and suggestions for use of the Associa- 
tion form have been mailed to all men- 
bers of NFBA. 


It was reported that in recent years 
the language printed on the original or- 
der form suggested by the Association 
had given rise to questions of interpre- 
tation. In order to eliminate such ques- 
tions the Association’s Executive Com- 
mittee had appointed a special commit 
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tee, aided by the organization’s counsel, 
to study the entire situation of such 
memoranda, and the broker’s responsibil- 
ity therewith. The new form is the re- 
sult of this research. 

In a memorandum given an explana- 
tion and further suggestions for the use 
of the new order form it was pointed out 
that the broker’s order memorandum was 
merely a suggested form prepared by the 
National Food Brokers Association for 
the guidance of its members. It added, 
however, that although individual needs 
of various members will dictate whether 
or not they can use this form, it is de- 
sirable that as many members as pos- 
sible use it to secure the greatest pos- 
sible uniformity in the handling and pro- 
cessing of such forms. The older form 
has been adopted by a large number of 
member brokers all over the country and 
it is expected that they will change to 
the new form. 

The new form makes it clear that it 
is merely a memorandum of an order 
and is not a memorandum of the sales 
contract between the seller and the 
buyer. Normally the food broker does 
not have the authority to commit either 
the buyer or the seller to any action. He 
merely negotiates the sale on behalf of 
the seller. It is the seller who makes the 
sale, if any. 

Because it was realized that it was 
not for the broker to commit either the 
seller or the buyer to specific terms or 
provisions of contract, the references to 
arbitration have been altered. The new 


form states that the broker subscribes 
to the principle of arbitration and rec- 
ommends that the seller and buyer agree 
to arbitration, if the need arises. The 
memorandum states that the Association 
hopes that the contract of the buyer and 
seller will include a mutually satisfac- 
tory arbitration clause. e 


ROPER STUDIES VALUE OF 
EXPOSITIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


86.6% said some of it was new and only 
7.6% had known about it all before. 

Almost three-quarters (74.3%) stated 
that the visit to the show has led, or will 
lead, to the purchase of materials han- 
dling equipment; 18.4% said it would 
have no effect on purchase, and 7.3% did 
not reply. Of those attending, 29.9% 
had authority to determine equipment to 
be bought; 59.8% recommend equipment 
purchases; 6.8%‘ are not concerned much 
with purchase of equipment, and 3.5% 
did not reply. 


Asked to identify media which told 
about the show and caused attendance, 
41.6% said invitation tickets sent to 
them; 35.3%, checked advertisements in 
business publications; 23%, another 
member of his company; 18.5% talking 
with other people; 11.5%, news stories 
and articles; 10.8%, the program booklet 
about technical sessions; 9.8%, other di- 
rect mail literature; 11.7% said “some- 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Po: tsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER man processing machinery, 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


quick reference. 


ing for. 


for it to day? 


Virginia 
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Whether you can tomatoes, 
peas, beans, corn, etc., or pro- 
cessed juices, you'll find this 
48 page booklet valuable for 
It describes 
the full line of Berlin Chap- 


and in it may be described 
the equipment you are look- 


The book is yours upon request—without obligation. 


thing else,” and 3.4% did not reply. 
(Total is more than 100% because some 
checked more than one.) 


The survey conducted by Mr. Roper 
was done entirely by mail and sent to 
10,164 visitors. This total included every 
visitor except those who attended as ex- 
hibitors, their representatives, local col- 
lege and high school students, ete. A 
total of 2,842 replies were received on 
which the foregoing tabulations were 
based. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PACKAGING IN SELF-SERVICE 
FOOD STORES 


(Continued from page 7) 


these special displays will increase sales 
from 100% to 1,000%. The great major- 
ity of self-service operators give special 
display to 15 to 30 items each week. Most 
of these displays are built on platforms 
at the ends of gondolas or in the middle 
of aisles. As a rule, several cases of 
several different items constitute the dis- 
play. In choosing items for special dis- 
play, the merchant will usually consider 
margins, timeliness, and brand popular- 
ity or turnover. However, he also likes 
to build displays that can be erected 
quickly and securely. He leans, I believe, 
toward the package that stacks well and 
won’t tumble down. Some packages, as 
you know, stack better than others. 


OU SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 


REFERENCE......: 


Why not write 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY _ Berlin, Wisconsin 


hocess tig Machinery FOR ALL FOOD PRoDUCTS| 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 

Md., No. 2, Gr. Cut Spears.......... 3.40 

CALIFORNIA 

All Green, No. 2, Colossal....4.10-4.20 
4.10-4.20 
Large 4.00-4.15 

Natural, No. 2, Colossal......3.50-3.65 
3.50-3.65 

MID-WEST 

No. 1, All Gr. Cut Spears............ 1.65 
No. 300 2.10 
No. 10 13.50 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.............000 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Gtd., Cut, No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00 

New York 

Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv.....7.75 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv......... 8.50 


No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv a 


No. 10, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...........7.00 
BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 ........... 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 

N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2% 

Mid-west, Fey., Cut, 

No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 
Texas, Fcey., Cut, No. 10............ 5.00 

No. 10 4.75 
No. 10, Whole, 60/70 Count........6.50 
CARROTS 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Fey., Dicall, No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl..... -95-1.00 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.50-1.70 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.45 
1.42% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
12 oz., Vac. 1.25 
No. 303 1.20 
Std., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
CS., Gold, Mo. 1.45-1.75 
No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 Nominal 
No. 808 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 Nominal 
20 


East 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 wol.15-1.20 
1.10 
No. 10 8.00 


MIXED VEGETABLES 
Balto., Fey., All Fresh, 


No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 2 «1.10-1.12 4, 
5.50-6.00 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS (New Pack) 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 7.25 
6.75 
6.25 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.00 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... -90- .95 
New York, SwWEETs 
No. 10 8.50 
4 sv 1.55-1.70 
8.00 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .. 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
MIDWEST, SWEETS 
No. 2 Fey., Ungraded......1.47%4-1.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 8 1.15-1.20 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 1.10-1.15 


No. 10, (All Grades) 
MipweEst, ALASKAS 

No. 2, Fey., 2 sv. ..... 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. ..... 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ... 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ..........1.10-1.15 
1.00-1.05 
3 sv. 9.00 
NorTHWEST, SWEETS (New Pack) 
2.15 
3 sv. 
4 sv. 1.6214 
5 sv. 1.521% 
Ungraded 1.60 
No, 8, Bx: 8 OV; BBY 
4 sv 1.42% 
1.40 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 3.75-4.00 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.25 
Calif. NO. 2501.80 
No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.00-5.15 
No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 5.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

-9744-1.05 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

1.2214-1.30 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 

Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 

1.85-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 

Calif., Choice, No. 2%... 1.70-1.80 

Std., No. 1 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.27% 
No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Ind., Fey., No. 10 . 


1.20-1.30 


14 os., TEx. 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Withdrawn 
Bow York, Bo. 1.75 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine Nominal 
CHERRIES 
Royal Anne, Fey., No. 21%..3.40-3.50 
12.45-12.75 
Choice, No. 246 
No. 10 11.45 
B. P. Nominal 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 214....2.60-2.65 
Elbertas, Fey., No. 
No. 10 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%4..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.75 


3.25-3.40 


Std., No. 2% 
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PINEAPPLE 
In Extra Heavy Syrup 
Chunks, No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 12.25 
Crushed, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 2 1.35-1.55 
46 oz. 3.25-3.35 
No. 10 — 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.30-2.47%, 
-95=1.00 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
ORANGE 
No, 2 1.85-1.90 
46 oz. 4.15-4,25 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 3.253.560 
No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10 
46 oz. 1.90-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2............1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 
Calif, Foye, NO. 2 951.00 
46 oz. 1.85-2.10 
No. 10 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 4.50 
SALMON—PER 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 24.00-26.00 
18.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 
Tomato Sauce 


Maine, Oil "8.50 
SHRIMP, 
3, Pies, 3.50-8.60 
$.85-8.95 
Large 4.35-4.45 
Jumb 4,854.95 
TUNA—Pgr Case 
Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 
48/347 16.50 
20.00-22.00 
Fey., Light 48/%s. 
14.00-14.25 
Grated 12.06 
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Pink, No. 1 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


®@ 80 million Americans own $48 billion of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


@ 20,000 of the nation’s 38,000 firms 
employing 100 or more persons are oper- 
ating Payroll Savings Plans. 


@ 7,500,000 workers are buying an indi- 
vidual average of $20 of Bonds per month. 


® For the year 1948, sales of Series E Bonds 
exceeded redemptions by $495,148,000. 
The net figure for all Series after redemp- 
tions and maturities was $2,151,140,000. 


What does all this mean to you? Well, 
it means first of all that your Treasury 
)epartment is successful in its program 
of inereasing the nation’s economic 
-ccurity by spreading the national debt. 
Secondly it means that most of the nation’s 
lusiness leaders recognize the value of 
ihe Payroll Savings Plan sufficiently to 
promote it within their companies. 


For example... 


To give you some idea of the Plan’s 
growing popularity: 86,384 employees of 
a prominent electrical manufacturing com- 
pany were investing in Bonds at the rate 
of $30,005,270 as of the end of 1948. This 
is a gain of nearly 100% over 1947, when 
45,000 employees participated in that com- 
pany. The treasurer of a well-known shoe 
company reported that, of his concern’s 
19,060 employees, 9,240 were in the Plan 
and had invested $146,807.32 in Bonds 
via deductions during the preceding month. 


Why promote it? 
We all know how buying Bonds builds 


an individual’s future security. But there 
are company benefits too! Nation-wide 


- experience shows that Payroll Savings 


increases each participating employee's 
peace of mind—makes him a more con- 
tented, more productive worker. It re- 
duces absenteeism, lowers accident rates, 
increases output, and improves employee- 
employer relations. 


It’s easy to boost participation 


I. See that a top management man spon- 
sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 

and run stories and editorials in company 
ublications to inform employees of the 
lan’s benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year, to sign up participants. 
These first four steps should win you 
40-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without high-pressure selling. 
All the help you need is available from 
your State Directen, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 


the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 
Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
9169—PITTER: 2 HP motor, 3/60/220 volt, A.C. stainless steel jaws, 

xe. cond. $1,540.000 
9170—WASHER & CORN SILKER: BCC Flotation with 1-3/32 and 1 

scavenger screen with motor 850.00 
& Conens: Coons, belt driven, 2 pocket units. 

ery good cond., with spare parts. Per Unit 135.00 
9065—FILLER: 16 pocket Ayars 404 cans, Ser, (922 50.00 
9164—RETORTS: ; 


150.00 
13.00 


415.00 

f H, 2 H.P. 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor 

and drive, exe. cond. Each 

9126—CONVEYOR ELEVATOR: B.C. Flight with 24x18’ long 3-ply tan 
rubber belt motor drive, overall length 20° equipped with wood 
flights 10” between, speed reducer 200.00 

9235—COMMINUTING MACHINES: (3) Fitzpatrick, Model “'D’’ stainless 

steel, non-corrosive metal contact parts, supplied with stainless steel 
sereen, cond. like new. Each 925,00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


Packing House & Canning Machinery 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3-3313 


940.00 


FOR SALE—Nevw, never uncrated, FMC Bean Slicer, motor 
driven, figure 2335. Wire if interested. Reasons explained. 
The J. W. Pratt Co., Farmington, Maine. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD EQUIPMENT—12 S.S. and Monel 
Centrifugal Extractors, 26” to 60”; 3 New S.S. 5000 gal. Tanks 
1 - 2500 gal. Gl. Lined Pfaudler Vacuum Pan; 8 Sweedland Fil- 
ters, No. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 12; 1 complete S.S. Spray Dryer; 1 
completely automatic Benco Filling and Packaging Line; 3 FMC 
No. 50 Super Pulpers, 7% or 10 HP; 1 Struthers Wells S.S. 
5’x4’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer; 3 Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 30 
HP motors; 4 FMC Hand Pack Fillers in s.s.; 12 Geyer, Pro- 
gressive, Elgin, Piston type Fillers from 1 to 11 pistons; 15 
Sanitary Stainless Homogenizers, Viscolizers, Colloid Mills by 
standard makers; 2 complete modern Tomato Processing Lines; 
1 complete lot of Peanut Equipt.; 15 double ribbon Dry Powder 
Mixers, all sizes including 5,000 and 10,000 lb. units; 2 new 
Devine Rotary jacketed Vacuum Fillers. Complete plant equip- 
ment for brewing, distilling, veg. oil extraction, citrus and apple 
juice, chewing gum, candy, apple pectin. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea and Bean Fillers for #1 
cans; 12 Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles 40# pressure, 60, 80 
gal.; 2 Horiz. Retorts 15’6” L x 33” W x 28” H. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Processing line from Washers 
to Retorts; also Apple Sauce Equipment. Used actually 16 
weeks, purchased new. Phone Sharon Hill 7937 or write: H. W. 
Frame, 132 S. Scott Ave., Glenolden, Del. Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete Cherry Line for two pitters, located 
New York State, $1,250 cash. Wire or phone. Jesse Keymel, 
Ontario, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED—One FMC Bean Slicer, late model. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 4979, 


Wanted—1 Model E belt driven Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper 
in good condition. Lord Mott Co., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Goldenacre, Marion Market 
(yellows resistant), AllSeasons (yellows resistant), Copenhagen 
Market, Ballhead. Cauliflower (Early Snowball). Write or 
wire for special prices to the Canning Trade. Tomato Plants 
ready week of May 15th. Rutger, Marglove, Stokesdale, and 
John Baer. All grown from Certified (treated) seeds. All 
Plants grown in rows and cultivated on our Virginia farm. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Or Lease with Option. A small but very efficient 
canning plant in South Georgia. Capacity 500 to 600 cases per 
day. Complete lines for pears, sweet potatoes and turnips. An 
abundance of raw materials, more than adequate labor supply, 
ample plant and warehouse space. Equipment is of welded steel 
construction and in perfect condition. This plant is a money 
maker and a most profitable season is indicated for 1949. Priced 
right for quick sale. For particulars write: Ray Latson, Quit- 
man, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory fully equipped for tomatoes. 
Crops growing. Plant located in Warren County, N. J. Reason- 
able. Owner must sell as he is in hospital with heart trouble. 
Adv. 4981, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


LARGE AND REGULAR supplies of genuine Green Turtles, 
for immediate delivery ex coldstores, Miami, Florida. Packed in 
50-lb. and 100 lb. cartons. Meat and/or offals, calipe, etc., can 
be offered at very low prices. Interested parties are invited to 
contact: Bahama Food Products, Ltd., P. O. Box 1411, Nassau, 
N. P. Cables: Leanse Nassau. 


FOR SALE—5 tons DDT impregnated 1% dust, 3% cents per 
lb. Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


PINEAPPLES—American Pineapple Cannery about to go 
under immediate production seeks connections with progressive 
wholesale importers and distributors of Sliced Pineapple in 
heavy syrup, Small Chunks in heavy syrup, Crushed, Pineapple 
in Brine in barrels, Pineapple Juice, etec., who are open to pur- 
chase outright on a firm order basis; our labels or private brands 
if desired. Highest references. Charles A. Simpson, Aguila 4, 
Habana, Cuba. ' 


FOR SALE—Microscope, B & L Monocular, practically new; 
complete with equipment for mold counting, carrying case; a 
real bargain. Adv. 4980, The Canning Trade. 


There is Business SECURITY 
in Operating Efficiency 


Langsenkamp-equipped 
nes gives maximum pro- 

tection for the profit margin. 
ngsenkamp units provide 

Capacity, assure con- 
nuous operation, eliminat 

create conditions. 

al 
or a high 


COMPANY 


229-23§ EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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—S$ALE— 


The new modern plant of 


Beaufort Canning Company, Inc, 


Beaufort, North Carolina 


operated one season only on Tomatoes, 
Stringless Beans and Fish Roe. 


Appraised at $139,000. 


Located in good truck farming area with 
plenty of labor available. 


Will be sold on the premises 
_ JUNE 20, 1949, at 12 Noon 


By Wiley H. Taylor, Jr. 
Trustee in Bankruptcy 


Beaufort Canning Company, Inc. 
Beaufort, N. C. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


F. H. Woodruff’s specially — bred — for—can- 
ning varieties have the canner’s profits bred 
right into the seed. Put Woodruff Seed science 
to work for you. Write now for complete infor- 
mation on Woodruff’s reliable canning varieties. 


F. H. WOODRUFF and Sons, Inc. 


MILFORD, CONN. BELLEROSE, L. I. ATLANTA 
SACRAMENTO, DALLAS, MERCEDES, TEX. TOLEDO 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS. 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS. 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS. 


CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS. 


SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER. MD 


BALTIMORE; 
MD. 


Y FOR CANNED 
FRUITSANOVEGETABLES 


SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


EXACTLY 


Counsel—*‘Now, where did he kiss you?” 

Plaintiff—“On the lips, sir.” 

Counsel—“‘No! No! You don’t understand. I mean 
where were you?” 

Plaintiff (blushing)—‘“Tn his arms, sir.” 


Stude (with girl) —‘‘Have you any balcony seats?” 
Clerk—‘‘Yes, but there are still some fine orchestra 


seats.” 
Stude—‘“‘Who’s buying these tickets ?” 


- - 


Grocer—“Here’s your flypaper. Anything else?” 
“Yassuh. Ah wants ’bout six raisins.” 

“Six pounds?” 

“Naw suh. Six—jes’ enuf fo’ decoys.” 


BAR FACTS 


Westerner—“If you want to know how tough I am, 
stranger, just look at that fist of mine! Why, I step- 
ped right up to a bar the other day and pounded it 
to pieces.” 

Stranger—“‘A mahogany bar ?” 

Westerner—‘“No, a grizzly b’ar.” 


The party was over and the guests were preparing 
to depart. ‘Well, Mr. Casey,” the hostess asked a 
gloomy-looking young man. “TI hope you enjoyed your 
game of cards with the major. Don’t you think he is 
very clever?” 

“Very,” was the reply. “He started off telling my 
fortune, now he is counting it.” 


Chemist (rushing into his shop): “Gracious, I’m 
all out of breath!” 

Waiting Customer (cynically) : “But you probably 
have something just as good.” 


Mrs. Brown: “i see old Maggie’s husband has passed 
away.” 

Mrs. Black: “Yes, he’s gone, poor chap.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘Did he leave her much?” 

Mrs. Black: “Twice a week on an average.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 


Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mc!:y. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin C} spman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-!yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Porte \iat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chooman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Syder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
me Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
timore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. is Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


¥erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder = Falls, N. Y. 
oe a gsenkamp he i is, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma.” 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi 
Lee Metal Products Co. = 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, > 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘00 chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio — 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., In 


c., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILEERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. a 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. timore, Mi 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., “7 Falls, N. Y. 

vga Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, ml. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman nM y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
United Co., Westminster, M 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman oF y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., _—— Falls, N. Y. 

Mchy. & Chem Hoopeston, 
H. Langsenkamp Co., dianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, >. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ae. Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co yh in. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman gompany. Berlin 


tng Co agéra Falls, Ne 
F c ‘oopeston, Ill. 
AK. & hee. Md. 
United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., pore Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., jaltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman some ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. timore, Mi 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berljn, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., F N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. x. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING ENIVES. 


ag Co., Falls, N. 
. H. Langsenkamp Cw. Ind. 
x K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman wy ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc timore, M: 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ee Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ltimore, M 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Sear Nag , Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mclty. & Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Mchy. & agg 
A. K. Robins & = hee. timore, M 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, 
¢ Co., ndianapojis, Ind. 

x . Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman m7 ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a Hoopeston, nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
ow Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
x K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, 
os Metal Products Co. ilipsburg, Pa. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., xn one Md. 


Ryder C Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Comp, in. 
F. H. Co. Ind. 
. Metal Products Co ilipsburg, Pa. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., —— Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., sevens Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem Cup. Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning duny 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Il 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson tee Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ~~ 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., ‘Bal timore, Md. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New "York Ci ity. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co. Sioux City 
& Co., Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
oodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., ad Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 
Michael-Leonard 5 Sioux City, ‘Ta. 
—y , Minneapolis, M 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
¥. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, 
& Co., Minnea lis. Minn. 
oodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 


FOR MANAGERS, 380 pages of proven pro- 


. SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS. everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound copy if | could not get another.” 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure... . 
* Fruits e Vegetables e Meats « Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of. 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 
| Published and Copyrighted By 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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There’s a heap of Satisfaction in doing 

business with Folks who constantly show they 

want your Friendship and your Business. From the 

first Smile and Handshake to the On-time Delivery, 

Crown’s foremost theory is “Pleased to Serve You.” Crown’s key- 

note is taking good care of Customers. And small orders are just as wel- 


come as large ones. Ask to have a friendly Crown Sales Representative call. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO ¢ Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 


‘ 


